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EXCHANGE PROGRAMS AND THE NATIONAL 

INTEREST 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 2000 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on International Operations, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:07 a.m. in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Rod Grams pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Grams and Sarbanes. 

Senator Grams. Good morning. I would like to bring this hearing 
to order. Thank you all very much for being here this morning. I 
am looking forward to the testimony of our witnesses and also, of 
course, to your answers. 

Good morning, Assistant Secretary Bader. I want to thank you 
all, and all of our witnesses, as I mentioned, on the second panel 
for attending this hearing on Exchange Programs and the National 
Interest. I hope that you are going to forgive me if I extend a spe- 
cial welcome to my fellow Minnesotans this morning, that is Carol 
Byrne and Marlene Johnson, who will be testifying before this com- 
mittee as well this morning. So welcome. 

It is an appropriate time to evaluate how exchanges are working, 
now that a year has passed since the U.S. Information Agency 
[USIA] was consolidated into the State Department. Moreover, a 
full decade after the end of the cold war, I think it is an appro- 
priate time to assess how closely exchanges are tied to U.S. na- 
tional interest and foreign policy goals. 

I supported the reorganization of our foreign policy bureaucracy 
in order to provide a more coherent framework to advance the na- 
tional interest and to ensure respect for American leadership 
abroad. National prestige is reinforced and enhanced when we op- 
erate with a coherent, concise, and understandable foreign policy, 
and I am convinced that by being under State Department control 
ultimately the role of exchanges has the potential to be enhanced 
by having exchanges regarded as part of a comprehensive package 
of tools to respond to foreign policy challenges. 

Now, that being said, concerns remain. Exchanges tend to be un- 
dervalued by the executive branch. I had to fight to modify Presi- 
dent Clinton’s reorganization plan so the exchange functions were 
not combined with information activities into a single bureau, and 
it is unclear whether there is adequate support for exchanges with- 
in the State Department to ensure the exchange budgets will not 
be reduced when pitted against other priorities. 

( 1 ) 
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We know that international exchange and training programs 
serve to complement and strengthen traditional diplomacy. These 
programs are inexpensive, cost effective, and a way to assist in 
building democratic institutions and promoting American values 
throughout the world. 

So if everyone agrees that these benefits exist, why then is sup- 
port for exchanges in question? Well, I will be blunt: because in the 
world of politics there is always pressure to sacrifice programs, like 
exchanges, which yield long-term benefits for activities that will 
reap only short-term gains. 

Let me also say this: Exchanges I believe do make a difference. 
I’m convinced that a major reason why Minnesota is so outward 
looking and so engaged in the international arena is because of the 
active participation in national exchanges of so many of our univer- 
sities and private voluntary organizations. The best way to combat 
harmful isolationist sentiments is to directly involve thousands of 
American citizens each year in exchange programs at the grass- 
roots level, and the best way to promote democracy and freedom 
abroad is to use our Nation’s greatest asset, and that is our people, 
to advance our goals. 

I want to underscore that point. Exchanges are not just for in- 
creasing understanding. They are first and foremost for promoting 
America’s national interest. Now, if we are going to do that effec- 
tively, I think we need to take a critical look at the programs cur- 
rently being funded and look for creative ways to improve their 
performance. 

I have enjoyed working with Sherry Mueller of the National 
Council for International Visitors [NCIV] and Carol Byrne of the 
Minnesota International Center to find a way that the Sister Cities 
Program could be enhanced through a partnership with the Na- 
tional Visitors Program. I will introduce a proposal to fund the 
Grassroots Exchange and Training Program in the next State De- 
partment authorization bill. 

So once again, I just wanted to take time this morning to thank 
you for agreeing to testify today. I look forward to exploring ways 
to strengthen and enhance our international exchange programs. 

So again, welcome to all our guests. Dr. Bader, I would like to 
give you the floor for your opening statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM B. BADER, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY, BUREAU FOR EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Bader. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, and thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for that very 
powerful and important statement. The role of this committee, and 
you, in ensuring that the consolidation worked as far as the ex- 
change program, was essential. I am very pleased to accept the 
committee’s invitation to participate in today’s hearing on the over- 
sight of the educational and cultural exchange programs. 

Just on a personal note, I must say I am very pleased and de- 
lighted to be back here at the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
a place I spent many years, and feel very good about that and that 
time. I am also extremely pleased that today’s hearing has such 
wonderful and distinguished representatives of the private vol- 
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untary organizations. They are in my view, and I know it is widely 
shared, the very heart of what we are in exchange programs, and 
certainly they are the voice. 

Slightly less than 2 years ago, Mr. Chairman, it was my great 
honor to appear before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee as 
the President’s nominee to serve as Associate Director of the Bu- 
reau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. On that occasion I ex- 
pressed my deep belief in the importance of exchanges based on 
prior experience in the government and the private sector, and in- 
deed based on my own experience as a Fulbrighter. 

The past 22 months as head of the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs have confirmed this belief and has deepened my 
appreciation of the effectiveness of the exchange programs man- 
aged by the Department. The Bureau’s mission as stipulated by 
Fulbright-Hays is quite clear: to increase mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the United States and the people of other coun- 
tries. In April of this year the President reinforced that mission 
with a Presidential Memorandum on International Education Pol- 
icy. 

Each year some 6,000 Fulbrighters study, teach, and research a 
variety of academic subjects, enriching themselves and their coun- 
tries. At the same time, thousands of up and coming professionals 
come to the United States under the International Visitors Pro- 
gram and engage American counterparts on many of the same sub- 
jects, but usually with a focus that is more practical than academic. 

Completing this picture are the scores of citizen exchange grants 
linking global organizations across the United States with overseas 
counterparts. 

What makes these programs work is the richness, the variety, 
and the just old-fashioned plain big-heartedness of grassroots 
America. I am delighted that the representatives of some of those 
organizations are appearing before the subcommittee today. 

Scores of American voluntary organizations and thousands of vol- 
unteers make sure these foreign visitors meet their counterparts, 
whether their field is genetically-engineered organisms or local gov- 
ernment. Future leaders encounter American openness at a stage 
in their lives when they have the energy, the freedom, and the time 
to learn about us firsthand. Later, the tyranny of bureaucratic in- 
boxes and, for some, the protective cocoon of senior leadership 
make it more difficult to have this type of contact. Results are 
striking. 

Many of the visitors to this country are foreign students. And 
450 U.S. educational advising centers, working in partnership with 
American universities, help bring a half a million students to the 
United States each year. Partnerships between American and for- 
eign universities develop the quality of teaching in the United 
States and overseas, and bring, may I say, an estimated $9 billion 
into American communities annually. I cannot say enough good 
things about the American volunteers and nongovernmental orga- 
nizations that make these exchanges work. 

The benefits of all these exchanges to the American government 
and American society are in my view enormous. Alumni return to 
their countries as engines of positive change. Moreover, we estab- 
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lish contact early on with individuals who will one day shape the 
future of their countries. 

One of the oft-cited but still compelling indicators that the right 
people are participating in these programs is the track record on 
heads of state, a quite extraordinary figure. Forty-six current and 
148 former heads of government or chiefs of state have been on 
these programs. These results are often the consequences of deci- 
sions made decades earlier. For example, the first civilian to be- 
come Minister of Defense in Indonesia was a Fulbrighter at Berke- 
ley in 1969 — that probably prepared him to be a Minister of De- 
fense. He was also later a Fulbright scholar at Georgetown in 1985. 
We must plan now to have benefits later. 

Right now the alumni are doing important work. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to submit for the record a recent Wall Street Journal 
article 1 on Mr. Zlatko Lagumdzija, who leads Bosnia’s Social 
Democratic Party, the one major party trying to cut across ethnic 
lines. He was a Fulbrighter in 1988 and 1989. Interesting enough, 
his interlocutor, the High Representative in Bosnia, an Austrian, 
Wolfgang Petritsch, was also a Fulbrighter 15 years earlier. This 
is an example of the delayed impact, but an important impact. 

If I may, I would make one additional observation on the Bal- 
kans, Mr. Chairman. Let me note for the record that on some occa- 
sions the impact is more immediate. For example, we brought rep- 
resentatives of the Croatian opposition parties to the United States 
over the strenuous opposition of the Tudjman regime. Within a 
year, they were running the country. Examples like this are dra- 
matic. 

In addition to the case studies and feedback on the actions of 
specific individuals, there are other indicators that the Bureau pro- 
grams are advancing the national interest. In a recent survey on 
public diplomacy, ambassadors urged us to augment the existing 
programs and rated exchanges very highly. The two largest Bureau 
programs, Fulbright and the International Visitors Programs, re- 
ceived near-perfect scores. Independent external evaluations are 
also very encouraging. 

Despite the good news on the impact of our programs, I do not 
want to suggest the sky is cloudless. Rapid change in the outside 
world complicates the adjustment process. The former Soviet Union 
is now 12 separate countries. Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania are 
independent. The old Yugoslavia has separated or disintegrated 
into five separate states. In these countries, security issues and 
transition from communism to democracy affect vital American in- 
terests. There is no shortage of tasks that we could undertake. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Newly Independent States [NIS], it is only 
additional funding provided under the Freedom Support Act for ex- 
change activities that permits us to conduct robust public diplo- 
macy in that part of the world. There are over 50,000 alumni al- 
ready of these exchanges within the NIS, potentially an enormous 
resource. It is no exaggeration to say that in large measure the fu- 
ture of their countries is riding on their shoulders. Needless to say, 
the nature of their future has profound implications for us. 


1 See page 7. 
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We are proud of these programs, Mr. Chairman. It is important 
to note that the Bureau’s appropriated funds, that is our base 
funds, cover only 21 percent of the total Bureau programs in the 
NIS. The balance is covered by Freedom Support funds. Without 
this funding, we would have to let priorities go unmet and cut back 
dramatically on Bureau programs in other regions to continue to 
meet the need in the NIS. 

Mr. Chairman, we need to prepare for the future. Closed societies 
will open. We do not know yet the precise where and when, but we 
know it will happen. Public diplomacy is an exceptionally flexible 
instrument. It is deeply subversive to authoritarian systems. It has 
proven its effectiveness in societies in transitions and is well suited 
to new issues. 

We do believe, Mr. Chairman, we have brought into the State 
Department assets that greatly fortify traditional diplomatic readi- 
ness. Through our programs, we will help make available to the 
rest of the world the richness of American life. In Wall Street par- 
lance, we are long-term investors with a special interest in emerg- 
ing markets. 

We look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, and other 
members of the committee as we plan for the future, and I would 
be most happy to take any questions you may have. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Bader follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. William B. Bader 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to accept the Committee’s invitation to participate in today’s hearing 
on oversight of educational and cultural exchanges. 

Slightly less than two years ago it was my great honor to appear before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee as the President’s nominee to serve as Associate 
Director of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, at the time located in 
USIA. On that occasion I expressed my deep belief in the importance of exchanges, 
based on prior experience in government and in the private sector — and indeed 
based on my own experience as a Fulbrighter. The past twenty-two months as the 
head of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, now back in the State De- 
partment, have confirmed my belief and have deepened my appreciation for the ef- 
fectiveness of the exchange programs managed by the Department. 

The Bureau’s mission, as stipulated in the Fulbright-Hays Act, remains “. . . to 
increase mutual understanding between the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries . . .” In April of this year the President reinforced this mis- 
sion with a presidential memorandum on international education policy. The main 
components of our effort are familiar to all — Academic Exchanges (primarily Ful- 
bright), the International Visitor (IV) program, and Citizen Exchanges. I was famil- 
iar with the Fulbright program but knew much less about International Visitors and 
Citizen Exchanges when I started this job. Since then I have seen first-hand how 
these programs not only complement and reinforce one another, but also add to the 
effectiveness of U.S. foreign policy. The President’s FY 2001 budget will enhance 
this effectiveness. 

Each year some six thousand Fulbrighters study, teach, and research a variety 
of academic subjects, enriching themselves and their countries. At the same time 
thousands of up-and-coming professionals come to the United States under the 
International Visitor program and engage American counterparts on many of those 
same subjects but usually with a focus that is more practical than academic. Com- 
pleting this picture are the scores of Citizen Exchange grants linking local organiza- 
tions across the United States with overseas counterparts on issues of importance 
to the United States. 

What makes these programs work is the richness, variety, and just plain 
bigheartedness of grass-roots America. I am delighted that representatives of some 
of those organizations are appearing before the subcommittee today. Nonprofit orga- 
nizations in states across the country, including Minnesota, have received millions 
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of dollars to run high-school exchange programs, business training, and Inter- 
national Visitor programs as partners of the Bureau. They and other organizations 
work with the State Department and the Department of Education to implement the 
presidential memorandum on international education I cited earlier. In addition ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred American organizations administer J-visa exchange 
programs in connection with international exchange programs that they manage. 
Authorizing organizations to administer J-visa exchange programs is a function the 
Bureau embraced last year as a result of the USIA-State Department consolidation. 

Scores of American voluntary organizations and thousands of volunteers make 
sure that foreign visitors meet their counterparts — whether their field is genetically 
engineered organisms or local government — and learn to see the United States in 
a nuanced way. Future leaders encounter American openness at a stage in their 
lives when they have the energy, the freedom, and the time to learn about us first 
hand. Later the tyranny of the in-box and, for some, the protective cocoon of senior 
leadership make it more difficult to have this type of contact. The results are strik- 
ing. From that point onward both visitor and host will think differently about things 
international. They will test stereotypes and hearsay against the reality of their own 
direct, personal experience. This is no small matter. In today’s world, decision-mak- 
ing is increasingly decentralized, and decisions made in one country resonate else- 
where. It is in the American national interest that such decisions be made on the 
basis of accurate perceptions. 

Many of the visitors to this country are foreign students. Four hundred and fifty 
advising centers, working in partnership with American universities, help bring a 
half million students to the United States each year. These future leaders learn 
about our country at a formative period in their lives, and American students ben- 
efit from their presence. Partnerships between American and foreign universities 
develop the quality of teaching in the United States and overseas and bring nine 
billion dollars into American communities annually. I cannot say enough good 
things about the American volunteers and non-governmental organizations that 
make these exchanges work. It is not coincidental that time and again visitors are 
so impressed by the activism, volunteerism, and can-do attitude of ordinary citizens. 
It is, I think, one of the most important aspects of our society, one many of us take 
for granted. Our “diplomacy of inclusion” also makes an impression, I believe. In 
Bureau exchanges we actively encourage the involvement of traditionally under-rep- 
resented groups, including women, ethnic minorities, and those with disabilities. 

The benefits of all these exchanges to the American government and American so- 
ciety are, in my view, enormous. Alumni return to their countries as engines of posi- 
tive change. Moreover we establish contact early on with individuals who will one 
day shape their countries’ future. One of the often cited but still compelling indica- 
tors that the right people are participating in our programs is the track record on 
heads of state — 46 current and 148 former heads of government or chiefs of state. 
These results are often the consequence of decisions made decades earlier. For ex- 
ample the first civilian to become minister of defense in Indonesia was a Fulbrighter 
at Berkeley in 1969 and a Fulbright scholar at Georgetown in 1985. We must plan 
now to benefit later. 

Our alumni not only occupy important positions, but we know that at times a well 
designed program in the United States can have a profound impact on events, as 
in the case of F.W. deKlerk, who credits his IV experience with changing his mind 
on race relations in South Africa. And right now our alumni are doing important 
work. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record a recent Wall Street 
Journal article on Mr. Zlatko Lagumdzija who leads Bosnia’s Social Democratic 
Party- the one major party trying to cut across ethnic lines. He was a Fulbrighter 
in 1988-89. Interestingly his interlocutor as High Representative in Bosnia, Wolf- 
gang Petritsch, was also a Fulbrighter, 15 years earlier. This is an example of de- 
layed impact. 

If I may make one additional observation on the Balkans, Mr. Chairman let me 
note that on occasion the impact will be more immediate. For example we brought 
representatives of the Croatian opposition parties to the U.S. over the strenuous ob- 
jections of the Tudjman regime. Within in a year they were running the country. 

Examples like these are dramatic. More typical are tbe thousands of other alumni 
who are making important contributions in less visible ways. They defend human 
rights, practice sound journalism, counter AIDS, combat trafficking in persons, 
lobby for good governance, promote the rule of law, and advance reconciliation. In 
short, they are building civil societies from the bottom up. In addition the broader 
constituencies reached by Bureau programs increasingly influence and constrain 
governments. NATO enlargement and food standards are two recent examples. By 
engaging those who frame the intellectual agenda — from curriculum designers to 
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television anchors — we promote comprehension of the U.S. and provide a broader 
context for understanding our policies. 

In addition to case studies and feedback on the actions of specific individuals 
there are other indicators that Bureau programs are advancing the national inter- 
est. In the recent survey on public diplomacy ambassadors urged us to augment ex- 
isting programs and rated exchanges very highly. The two largest Bureau pro- 
grams — Fulbright and IV — received near perfect scores. 

Independent, external evaluations are also encouraging. For instance, a recent 
survey of the Humphrey program for mid-career professionals substantiated the 
quality of the exchange, its impact on the careers of participants, and their high re- 
gard for the U.S. More surprisingly perhaps, it also revealed that ninety-five percent 
of alumni continue to collaborate with American colleagues. This is precisely the 
sort of international networking and multiplier effect our programs seek to foster. 
We are placing greater emphasis on professional evaluation of our programs, Mr. 
Chairman, and we would be happy to share the results with you and your com- 
mittee. 

Despite the good news on the impact of our programs, I do not want to suggest 
that the sky is cloudless. Rapid change in the outside world complicates the adjust- 
ment process. The former Soviet Union is now twelve separate countries. Latvia, Es- 
tonia, and Lithuania are independent. The old Yugoslavia has shattered into five 
separate states. In these countries security issues and the transition from com- 
munism to democracy affect vital American interests. There is no shortage of tasks 
that we could undertake. 

Mr. Chairman, in the NIS it is only additional funding provided under the Free- 
dom Support Act (transfers from USAlD) for exchange activities that permits us to 
conduct the robust public diplomacy required in that part of the world. Young fac- 
ulty work with U.S. mentors to develop new courses on governance, journalism, and 
other critical subjects. Entrepreneurs see first-hand how American small businesses 
create wealth and promote choice. The best and brightest high-school students par- 
ticipate in the Future Leaders Exchange Program (FLEX), targeted at the next gen- 
eration in the NIS. The cream of the successor generation attend American high 
schools and experience democracy first-hand in our families, our classrooms, and our 
communities. There are 50,000 alumni of these programs in the NIS — potentially an 
enormous resource. It is no exaggeration to say that in large measure the future 
of their countries is riding on their shoulders. Needless to say, the nature of their 
future has profound implications for us. 

We are proud of these programs, Mr. Chairman. It is important to note that Bu- 
reau appropriated funds (base funds) cover only 21 percent of total Bureau pro- 
grams in the NIS. The balance is covered by FSA funds. Without FSA funding, we 
would have to let priorities go unmet or cut back dramatically on Bureau programs 
in other regions, to continue to meet the need in the NIS. 

Mr. Chairman, we need to prepare for the future. Closed societies will open. We 
don’t know the precise “where and when” but we know it will happen. Public diplo- 
macy is an exceptionally flexible instrument. It is deeply subversive to authoritarian 
systems. It has proven its effectiveness in societies in transition, and it is well suit- 
ed to new issues that stimulate broad public engagement. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, we have brought into the Department of State assets 
that greatly fortify traditional diplomatic readiness. Through our programs we help 
make available to the rest of the world the richness of American life and experience, 
furthering mutual understanding in the process. In Wall Street parlance we are 
long-term investors with a special interest in emerging markets. 

We look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, and the other members of 
the committee as we plan for the future. I would be happy to address any questions 
you may have. Thank you. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Wednesday, June 28, 2000] 

The West Might Have Its Man in Bosnia 

COMPUTER-SCIENCE PROFESSOR LEADS ONLY MAJOR PARTY THAT BRIDGES ETHNICITY 

(By Matthew Kaminski) 

Sarajevo, Bosnia-Herzegovina. — Wanted: moderate leader for splintered state. 
Ideal candidate would pursue market reforms, crack down on corruption and rec- 
oncile warring ethnic groups. 
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It is a hard bill to fill in the Balkans. Now, as Kosovo rumbles, the Western allies 
think they might have their man in Bosnia, after nearly five frustrating years of 
trying to hold that country together. 

Zlatko Lagumdzija, a 44-year-old computer-science professor, wouldn’t say so. He 
led the country’s only major party that bridges ethnicity to a surprisingly strong 
showing in recent Bosnia-wide municipal elections: His Social Democrats, or SDP, 
look to build on that peformance in November’s national poll. 

The SDP is cutting into support for nationalist parties that obstruct efforts backed 
by the U.S. and European Union to forge a single state out of three ethnic ghettos 
in Bosnia. Muslims, Croats and Serbs were the antagonists in the 1992-95 war; 
Muslims and Croats joined forces in 1994 and uneasily share a federation in the 
western half of Bosnia. The Serb republic makes up the other half. 

The international community is looking for an exit strategy for its 20,000 peace- 
keeping troops and thousands of bureaucrats. Is the SDP it? If his electoral success 
continues, senior Western officials say, Mr. Lagumdzija is the face of a pluralistic, 
united Bosnia. This kind of country, they believe, wouldn’t sink back into war. 

“He could be a politician in a Western European country; that in itself spells the 
difference,” says Wolfgang Petritsch, the high representative, a sort of Western over- 
seer in Bosnia. 

Recent history doesn’t bode well. Many of the wartime leaders stayed on when 
fighting stopped, legitimized by frequent elections. The $5 billion in foreign aid was 
channeled into an economy beholden to the state. The SDP can’t match the three 
nationalist parties’ powers of patronage. 

“What I’m out to do is break the system,” says Mr. Lagumdzija, who started out 
in the now defunct Communist Party. But now he plays the outsider. During the 
April campaign for city councils, he touched a popular nerve with attacks on the 
ruling parties’, alleged corruption and for dragging Bosnia into war. 

The SDP carried the Muslim-Croat Federation, attracting 29% of the popular- 
vote, compared with 20% for the ruling Party Democratic Action (SDA), according 
to an analysis of 145 municipalities by the Center for European Policy Studies. Sup- 
port came mainly from Muslims in bigger cities. The SDP received only a smat- 
tering of ballots in Republika Srpska, the Serbian half of the country, and from 
Croats, a fifth of the population, most of whom live in western Bosnia. Nationalist 
parties continued their domination in both areas. 

But the SDP’s performance shook up the political scene in the Muslim-dominated 
Federation, where the party won 19 mayorships. Earlier this month, the SDA’s 
aging leader, Alija Izetbegovic, announced his resignation from Bosnia’s three-per- 
son presidency. 

As the largest ethnic group, Bosnian Muslims must show the way forward, says 
Mr. Lagumdzija, and Bosnia’s other nationalities will follow. 

As in Serbia, where the opposition also controls many cities, real power rests 
higher up. The well-funded SDA holds the purse strings through its hold on regional 
administrations — up for grabs in November’s elections. 


Responses of Hon. William B. Bader to Additional Questions for the Record 
from Senator Barbara Boxer 

Question. I understand that there are high-quality, well-established programs like 
Amity Institute, which the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs has up till 
now been unable or unwilling to find a place for in the current J-l visa regulations. 
This situation has threatened the unnecessary demise of some of these programs. 
How does the Bureau plan to deal with programs like Amity Institute to ensure that 
you do not terminate valid, necessary programs simply because of regulatory tech- 
nicalities? 

Answer. The Bureau is committed to giving full consideration to any program 
which enhances mutual understanding as envisioned under the Fulbright-Hays Act. 
Toward this end, the Bureau will continue to work with Amity Institute in order 
to ensure that its foreign language volunteer program can continue to operate; while 
this could not clearly be done under existing regulations, it will be possible through 
amendments. 

Question. How does the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs plan to ad- 
dress the specific problem that Amity faces in regard to its foreign language teacher 
program? Will this program continue unhindered next year? 

Answer. Amity is interested in conducting a foreign language program using vol- 
unteers to assist qualified teachers in primary and secondary classrooms in the 
United States. There are no regulations to provide for this activity. The Department 
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is therefore preparing regulations for a new category. In the meantime, the Amity 
Pilot program will continue without interruption until formal regulations are in 
place. 

Question. I understand that Amity’s program will require that a new classification 
be created under the J-l Visa Program. When will this new classification be made? 

Answer. The activity being conducted by the Amity Institute’s foreign language 
volunteers does not fall squarely within any of the existing Exchange Visitor Pro- 
gram categories. The Bureau is developing a category to accommodate this activity 
and is in the process of drafting the necessary regulations to put it in place. It is 
estimated that this process, which involves a public notice and comment period, will 
take a few months. We will move it along as expeditiously as possible in consulta- 
tion with Amity. 

Question. Have overseas staffing levels for public diplomacy positions — the former 
USIS positions — remained consistent? Is the State Department committed to main- 
taining these levels, especially for cultural affairs officers who handle exchanges? 

Answer. Overseas staffing levels for public diplomacy program positions have re- 
mained consistent during this first year of integration, and no reduction of public 
diplomacy positions is proposed in FY 2001. The Secretary is committed to pre- 
serving and strengthening the public diplomacy program. We plan to maintain the 
level of public diplomacy staff and resources, including cultural affairs officers who 
handle exchanges. 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much, Assistant Secretary 
Bader. I appreciate that, and your request to have that article in- 
cluded in the record will be as you request. 

Assistant Secretary Bader, I am going to begin with a question 
on the budget for international exchanges. As you know, during the 
1990’s the educational and cultural exchange programs accounts 
appropriations reached a high of $366.8 million back in fiscal year 
1994. Why has the administration only requested $225 million for 
the next fiscal year? 

Dr. Bader. Let me begin, Mr. Chairman, by saying you are right 
on point with respect to the funding for these programs. The 
amount we have today for exchanges is one-third less than we had 
in constant dollars in 1993. So we really do have a shortfall. It is 
particularly important to understand how to fill the shortfall be- 
cause of what I have just mentioned, this emergence of new states 
that we have to serve, a quarter more new states. In the world that 
we are in right now, we have to have the kinds of programs and 
the funds for programs to meet critical situations, surge activities, 
and the like. 

The President’s request of $225 million, which has not yet passed 
the full Senate, meets the President’s net request, though the dis- 
tribution of funds differs a bit from the request. I would just note 
here that the bill merges the North-South Center appropriation 
with educational and cultural exchange programs without cross- 
walking the funds, thus effectively reducing the President’s request 
by $1.7 million, which is something we should perhaps all look at. 

To answer your question, I think we are now obviously in a time 
of reduced resources. We are always looking for more. We were 
very pleased with the President’s request. We were indeed very 
pleased with the fact that the Senate appropriation moved forward 
with the $225 million. The House level at $214 million provides a 
5 percent increase. 

I would say that right now, if we could reach as close as possible 
to that $225 million for 2001, we will be able to meet those kinds 
of requirements and programs we wish to have. We do in fact, Mr. 
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Chairman, have what you might call a very aggressive plan for ex- 
changes. We hope that the Congress will support it. 

Senator Grams. I look forward to working with you on the next 
appropriations process dealing with this budget. So thank you. 

On reorganization, now that exchanges have been administered 
by State for about a year, could you describe for me this morning 
how operating the exchanges within the Department of State has 
benefited either the exchange program or, as I talked about in my 
opening statement, U.S. foreign policy? 

Dr. Bader. I feel very strongly, Mr. Chairman, that moving these 
assets and programs into the State Department is a major step for- 
ward. We have been very well and warmly received in the Depart- 
ment. I should say, very much thanks to this committee, we have 
returned to the State Department with the integrity of exchanges 
and our separate appropriation intact. This is in fact terribly im- 
portant. 

What are the advantages of being there? I think they are signifi- 
cant. It gives us an opportunity to coordinate early and often with 
the other bureaus of the Department. I feel very strongly that we 
now are in a position to be in at the planning stages with respect 
to supporting U.S. foreign policy objectives, to be able to do those 
consistent with our legislative mandate, and to preserve the integ- 
rity of the program. 

What else can I say about the Bureau’s consolidation and how it 
has gone thus far? Well, we continue to be dependent on our cul- 
tural officers and our public affairs officers in the field and local 
staffs. They are really the golden thread out to the field. We would 
not be able to function and to find future leaders if we did not in 
fact have those officers. 

One of my greatest concerns in the consolidation process is 
whether we will in fact be able to have the attention of those offi- 
cers in the field. We are making great strides to convince, if you 
will, the old State Department, that those officers have to be on 
point. This is something we have to be very attentive to. Without 
those officers in the field being attentive and being evaluated on 
the success of these exchange programs, the consolidation in fact 
will have a real deficit. That is something we have to be very care- 
ful about. 

I see, Mr. Chairman, that the other bureaus of State Department 
are now beginning to acknowledge the importance and vital role of 
public diplomacy. I think this has been one of the successes, one 
of the many successes, of Under Secretary Lieberman. 

As with any merger, there are a number of bumps in the road. 
One of them in particular is administrative operations, which has 
been a very difficult area in this year of transition. We have to at 
least come to understand the administrative practices of the De- 
partment so that they will understand ours. The USIA ethos and 
operating style was quite remarkable to me in terms of being able 
to turn programs, dollars, and people around very quickly. This is 
not easy to do in the State Department. But we are all learning. 

So what we are trying to do is to take what I consider quite mar- 
velous best practices in USIA and combine those with best prac- 
tices of the State Department to best serve the programs. There re- 
main some issues of process and functions. However, I think the in- 
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tegration and the consolidation, certainly for the purposes of the 
exchange programs, have been a net plus. There is much to be 
worked on, but much has been done. 

Senator Grams. Moving in the right direction. 

Also on the budget issue, reorganization of the foreign policy 
agencies was supposed to result in some budget savings. Has there 
been a reduction in administrative costs and overhead in your Bu- 
reau since reorganization? 

Dr. Bader. The administrative cuts in my Bureau were made be- 
fore we went to the State Department, so we are still carrying 
them in certain areas, such as in the Exchange Visitor J-visa pro- 
gram and others where we are really short staffed. Have there 
been savings? I would say there have been efficiencies. We have 
not seen savings thus far with respect to our administrative budg- 
et. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, one of the things that struck me 
when I took over the Bureau is the fact that we were managing 
programs with inter-agency transfers but were not in fact receiving 
full cost recovery for that administrative effort. We are now doing 
so and this should reduce our administrative costs. 

So no, you really will not see with the exchange programs, a dra- 
matic decrease in administrative expenses. But we are running a 
tight ship and with this cost recovery for interagency administra- 
tive services we provide, the overall line for administrative ex- 
penses will actually decline in time. 

Senator Grams. Thank you. 

The committee has also been informed about problems in grants 
management, that the system at State is markedly worse than the 
consolidated system at USIA. So I guess I would ask you, what 
measures is the State Department making to improve grants man- 
agement? 

Dr. Bader. Our grants management system, has in its outline 
and in its methodology, has not in fact changed as we have gone 
into the State Department. There has been a problem in the State 
Department of actually moving money. We have had situations 
where our grantees simply have not received their checks on time. 
But, the grants management problem is a problem of disbursement 
as far as I am concerned and, thanks to some very good people, I 
think we are beginning to make a real dent in that. But again, 
there is more to be done. It is a problem of adjustment of two sys- 
tems, one that was extremely flexible, the other that had a dif- 
ferent pace and pattern. 

Senator Grams. In May the State Department published a field 
survey of public diplomacy where U.S. Ambassadors were asked to 
rate the usefulness of the exchange programs. I would like you to 
outline the five programs in your Bureau which were rated at least 
useful? 

Dr. Bader. Least did you say, Mr. Chairman, least useful? 

Senator Grams. Were rated as least useful. 

Dr. Bader. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. Let me get that sur- 
vey. 

[Pause.] 

What you are referring to, Mr. Chairman, is in May of 2000 the 
State Department published a field survey of public diplomacy pro- 
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grams, and some ECA programs were given high marks by ambas- 
sadors while others were low ranked. If that is what you are get- 
ting at, let me go directly to it. 

Senator Grams. Also, what I am referring to is this table that 
was part of the report from the Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, May 2000, as you mentioned. 

Dr. Bader. Right. 

Senator Grams. I will enter this into the record as well to go 
along with your answer. But go ahead. 

[The material referred to follows:] 


Table 1 — Field Survey of Public Diplomacy Programs 
(Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs — May 2000) 


Product/Program 

No. of Users 

Average 

Rating 

No. of 

mentions in 5 
MOST Useful 

No. of 

mentions in 5 
LEAST Useful 


116 

4.7 

37 

2 

Fulbright Visiting Scholars 

104 

4.6 

28 


Fulbright Students 

105 

4.6 

37 

3 

Fulbright Teacher Exchange 

42 

4.2 

0 

3 

Humphrey Fellowship Program 

83 

4.5 

9 

2 


76 

4.0 

1 

6 


17 

4.2 

0 

3 


114 

4.3 

4 

8 

Study of the U.S 

102 

4.3 

6 

2 

English Language Officers 

63 

4.3 

3 

5 

English Language Grantees 

56 

4.0 

3 

5 

English Language Specialists 

47 

4.0 

0 

2 

English Teaching Forum 

96 

3.9 

0 

12 


76 

4.0 

0 

6 

Direct English Teaching Program 

ii 

4.5 

3 

5 

Individual International Visitors 

114 

4.8 

64 

1 

Group International Visitors 

116 

4.8 

64 

3 

Voluntary Visitors 

109 

4.4 

14 

1 

P.L. 402 (Technical) Training 

3 

3.3 

0 

8 


78 

4.0 

2 

6 


58 

4.3 

4 

7 

Cultural Programs Grants 

73 

3.8 

i 

5 

Film Service 

54 

3.5 

0 

16 

Performing Arts Calendar 

39 

2.9 

0 

26 


80 

4.1 

4 

4 

Amer. Center for Int'l. Labor Solidarity 

2 

4.0 

0 

8 

Amer. Council of Young Pol. Leaders 

49 

3.7 

1 

7 


59 

3.1 

0 

22 

Pepper Scholarships 

0 


0 

4 


10 

2.7 

0 

14 

Institute for Representative Govt 

10 

3.4 

0 

3 

Cultural Property Heritage Protection 

29 

3.7 

1 

7 


Table 2 — Usefulness Ratings of Worldwide Products and Programs 
(In Order From Highest to Lowest) 

Average 


Product/Program 

No. of Users 

Rating 

Individual International Visitors 

114 

4.8 

Group International Visitors 

116 

4.8 


116 

4.7 

Washington File --Overall 

122 

4.6 

WF — Official Texts/Transcripts 

121 

4.6 

U.S. Speakers and Specialists 

118 

4.6 

Information Resource Center Support 

113 

4.6 

Online Databases 

112 

4.6 
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Table 2 — Usefulness Ratings of Worldwide Products and Programs — Continued 

(In Order From Highest to Lowest) 


Average 

Product/Program No. ot Users Rating 


Fulbright Students 105 4.6 

Fulbright Visiting Scholars 104 4.6 

Humphrey Fellowship Program 83 4.5 

Direct English Teaching Program 11 4.5 

Voluntary Visitors 109 4.4 

Washington File — Foreign Language 50 4.4 

Educational Advising Services 114 4.3 

Study of the U.S 102 4.3 

English Language Officer Programs 63 4.3 

Print Publications— Foreign Language 63 4.3 

Jazz Ambassadors 58 4.3 

Electronic Journals — Foreign Language 51 4.3 

WF U.S Press Items for Internal Use 117 4.2 

Websites 115 4.2 

Fulbright Teacher Exchange 42 4.2 

Overseas Research Centers 17 4.2 

Citizen Exchanges Grants 80 4.1 

Information USA 110 4.0 

Reference Services from Washington 106 4.0 

Foreign Press Centers 82 4.0 

American Cultural Specialists 78 4.0 

College/University Affiliations 76 4.0 

English Teaching Materials 76 4.0 

English Language Grantees 56 4.0 

Digital Video Conferences 52 4.0 

English Language Specialists 47 4.0 

Ainer. Center lor Inti. Labor Solidarity 2 4.0 

WF Chronologies/Fact Sheets Ill 3.9 

English Teaching Forum 96 3.9 

Book Publication and Translation 68 3.9 

Print Publications— English 115 3 8 

Bibliographic Services from Washington 89 3.8 

Cultural Programs Grants 73 3.8 

Foreign Broadcast Facilitative Assistance 53 3.8 

Foreign Broadcast Special Coverage 45 3.8 

Electronic Journals — English Ill 3.7 

WF— Op-eds by USG Officials 109 3.7 

Support for Mission Home Pages 90 3.7 

Amer. Council of Young Pol. Leaders 49 3.7 

Cultural Property/Heritage Protection 29 3.7 

WF— Staff-Written Backgrounders 107 3.6 

WORLDNET Interactive Dialogues 93 3.5 

Tele Conferences 70 3.5 

Film Service 54 3.5 

WF Statt-Written for Placement 90 3 4 

Listservs 65 3.4 

Copyright Clearances 62 3.4 

Technology Partnerships 14 3.4 

Institute for Representative Government 10 3.4 

P.L. 402 (Technical) Training 3 3.3 

Sister Cities International 59 3.1 

Photo and Graphic Images 27 3.1 

Performing Arts Calendar 39 2.9 

Sports Exchanges 10 2.7 


Dr. Bader. Allow me to talk just briefly about the good news. 
The two programs accounting for 75 percent of the budget, the Ful- 
bright and the International Visitor programs, received exception- 
ally high ratings, and that is very gratifying. 
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You have rightly pointed to the other side of the coin. I will as- 
sure you that I am not interested, underline, not interested, in re- 
taining a marginal program, and a low rating is surely a signal 
that we need to re-examine the value of that program. In some 
cases it very well may be that a program has outlived its useful- 
ness and we have to take a look at this. 

In other cases, however, it may be that a program is designed to 
run without drawing upon the increasingly precious time of the 
U.S. Embassy staff. I do not want to push this too far, Mr. Chair- 
man, but the impact of these programs may more easily escape the 
attention of mission staff because the programs are actually doing 
precisely what they were intended to do. In other words, they are 
not rated very highly by the embassy because they are not on the 
embassy horizon. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may be so bold as to say that some of the low- 
ranked programs are congressional earmarks and this obviously 
creates problems all around. 

Senator Grams. That is getting pretty bold. No, go ahead. 

Dr. Bader. You have my word and my Bureau’s word we are 
going to look skeptically and, indeed, agnostically at these low- 
ranked programs and you will have and the committee will have 
a report on this, and I will undertake that. 

Senator Grams. To justify their existence or maybe reform what 
they are asked to do? 

Dr. Bader. Yes, exactly. 

Senator Grams. One of the findings of the report is that there 
is no mandate for the elimination of any worldwide product. I do 
not see how the survey data backs that up. Would you describe 
how that conclusion was reached? 

Dr. Bader. Actually, I have no idea, because it is not a well- 
founded conclusion. These programs are every year, and virtually 
every day, in the process of consideration about their effectiveness. 
So, putting aside the question for the moment of earmarks, we 
have a full and unfettered right to vary these programs, improve 
these programs, or eliminate these programs. 

Senator Grams. We have been joined by Senator Paul Sarbanes, 
and I have got just a few questions here. Were you prepared? 

Senator Sarbanes. Why don’t you go on. 

Senator Grams. OK. I will only take a couple more minutes. 

Dr. Bader, in response to congressional hearings and debates on 
international exchanges in fiscal year 1996, the administration 
sought an inter-agency working group to be established to avoid 
duplication of exchanges by many agencies that were involved with 
them. 

Now, on July 15, 1997, President Clinton issued Executive Order 
13055, creating the Inter-Agency Working Group [IAWG], on U.S. 
Government-Sponsored International Exchanges and Training. 
With the Inter-Agency Working Group in operation for about 3 
years now, what improvements in cooperation among agencies in- 
volved in exchanges have occurred? 

Dr. Bader. Mr. Chairman, this activity is something about which 
I am extremely pleased in the way that it has developed. As you 
noted, this was the result of an Executive directive. If I am not off 
the mark, it also has a congressional mandate as well. So I think 
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it is very strongly based. Its intention was very clearly to give 
agencies opportunity to come together. Actually, there are 20 U.S. 
agencies that are represented on the Inter-Agency Working Group 
along with the National Security Council and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

There is a small staff. I think it has done extremely good work 
in two areas. One has been in the category of improving coopera- 
tion and giving an opportunity to all these agencies to report in a 
common matrix, what they are doing. The second is to give illu- 
mination to the fact of whether there may be duplication or the 
like. 

You might have noted, this committee might have noted, that the 
IAWG received the Hammer Award for its good work. 

There are a number of things that this committee needs to do 
further. We now do individual country studies and surveys. We 
send inter-agency teams out to the field to various countries to see 
how these programs are coming together. 

I have to say as I look at all of this that this Inter-Agency Work- 
ing Group was long overdue. We are now working to see how we 
can further eliminate duplication and increase cost effectiveness. I 
think it is a real success story. It is also now moving to a point 
where one place has the data on all exchange programs and train- 
ing programs. The IAWG staff is able to bring that data forward 
to the State Department and to other organizations’. Its data base 
shows what is actually going on in exchanges in countries and 
therefore we are able to put together coordinated responses to 
needs in the field. 

It is done well. Like anything else, we can work harder at it. 

Senator Grams. In another area, the au pair program, I under- 
stand that one of the au pair sponsoring organizations has sub- 
mitted a request for designation of a new program, Educare in 
America, which would be an enhancement of the standard au pair 
programs and would also help provide companionship and assist- 
ance to American families with children who are at school full- 
time. 

So my question, Dr. Bader, is what is the Department’s position 
on this proposed program and when, if any, action can be expected 
on the request for this designation? 

Dr. Bader. Mr. Chairman, you are speaking here of the Amer- 
ican Institute for Foreign Studies [AIFS] and the Educare pro- 
gram? 

Senator Grams. Yes. 

Dr. Bader. Right. Mr. Chairman, I have spoken with Bob Bren- 
nan of AIFS. In fact, he is here today. Let me be very direct about 
it. The Bureau intends to work with Bob and AIFS to address the 
specific issues that are involved in this operation, where partici- 
pants will pursue their academic courses and receive an amount of 
compensation appropriate for a program of this sort. This is the im- 
portant part. The concept has the support of the Bureau. We intend 
to work collegially with all the designated organizations and to 
move on this somewhat hybrid au pair program. It will be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this may be the opportunity to say that 
there has been criticism about the slowness of our office for des- 
ignation of programs for J-visas. Part of the problem is the chal- 
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lenge of sheer volume. We are talking right now of J-visas at a 
level of 280,000 a year. We are talking about dealing with some 
1,500 organizations, and we are talking about doing it all with a 
staff of perhaps 12. The volume of exchange visitor visas is rising. 
It has more than doubled over the last 10 years. 

Right now — and we are moving on this in response to interest on 
the part of the Secretary of State — we are putting together a work- 
ing internal group at the State Department, which will give a re- 
port to the Secretary of State in 60 days, not that long from now, 
on the management issues that are involved in this. 

We intend to make the process better and we intend to get to a 
point where we will make determinations sooner and more effi- 
ciently. We have had problems with timing. We have had problems 
with communication. I intend to improve things. Finally, with re- 
spect to this particular program, it shall be done. 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much. 

I would like to yield now to Senator Sarbanes. 

Senator Sarbanes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Unfor- 
tunately, I am going to have to depart because we have a joint ses- 
sion to hear from the Prime Minister of India, another form of 
international exchange. 

First of all, I want to underscore how important I think these ex- 
change programs are, and I want to commend the chairman for 
holding this hearing in order to review the situation and to under- 
score some strong congressional support for these programs. We 
are working hard to try to get you an adequate appropriation and 
it seems to be moving better in the Senate than in the House, and 
I hope we will be able to carry that through to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

I want to underscore, I think, the terrific job that Bill Bader is 
doing. I think he has brought a great deal of cohesion and organi- 
zation into the program since he has moved in as the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs. It is a very 
complex responsibility. Of course, he has to interact with a whole 
range of groups in the private sector, who are themselves impor- 
tant parts of making the program work and often bring to it a tre- 
mendous contribution in terms of volunteer time, energy and sup- 
port. 

But it does create a complicated mosaic for the Secretary to have 
to deal with, and I appreciate his efforts to rationalize the system, 
as I would put it, and also to seek once again to build support for 
it across the country. I think it is true we sort of fell off of these 
exchange programs. In fact, it was not too long ago we were fight- 
ing just to keep them alive, including the Fulbright program, which 
is of course perhaps the most visible of all of them, although there 
are a whole range of them. It was not all that long ago that we 
were in a fight here in the Congress in order to save the Fulbright 
program and these other exchange programs. 

I do think the pendulum is swinging back, and people are coming 
perhaps to appreciate the importance of these programs. Lots of 
people are doing it. Does the Library of Congress program with the 
Russians come under your bailiwick, or is that operating all by 
itself somewhere? 
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Dr. Bader. It does not operate all by itself out there. It is a pro- 
gram that in the first year of practice is moving Russians in rather 
large numbers into the United States, primarily from governments 
in the Duma and the oblasts. 

Senator Sarbanes. They get a tremendous citizen response 
across the country. 

Dr. Bader. Absolutely. 

Senator Sarbanes. It is incredible how people are responding. 
They are taking them in, showing them around. I have groups in 
my State that are heavily invested in this program and people 
come and stay with them for a week. People take a week off to 
shepherd them around and so forth and so on. 

Dr. Bader. This was very much Senator Stevens’ idea and he 
pushed it and had the capacity, as they say, to ensure that there 
were funds for it. 

Senator Sarbanes. That happens when you are the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Dr. Bader. To answer your question, Senator Sarbanes, that pro- 
gram is run out of the Library of Congress. Jim Billington has 
given it great leadership. This second year of operation, the funds 
have come from the Freedom Support Act and Ambassador Taylor. 
We are very pleased with this program. We support it in every way 
we can. But it is being managed by the Library of Congress, I think 
very well indeed. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, thank you again for what you are 
doing. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. And I apologize to the next panel that 
I am not going to be able to stay and hear their testimony. But we 
will certainly take the time to read it. 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much, Senator Sarbanes. 

Just a couple of quick questions to wrap up, Dr. Bader. On the 
Fulbright, as we mentioned, are you aware that there are countries 
which will not let the State Department Inspector General audit 
Fulbright commissions, even though the U.S. Government provides 
the funds? Do you find this acceptable? If not, what are you going 
to do to get access? 

Dr. Bader. Senator, I will say that I am not aware of that. Do 
any of my colleagues back here 

Senator Grams. The Inspector General noted Germany and 
Japan specifically, so I was just wondering. 

Dr. Bader. Senator, I think I will take that question and give 
you a response for the record. 

[The following response was subsequently received:] 

Regarding the question of whether or not the State Department IG has been de- 
nied access to audit Fulbright Commissions, we know of no such instance. In all 
cases that we are aware of, Fulbright Commissions cooperate with visiting State De- 
partment Inspectors. In some of the 51 binational agreements that are the bases 
for the operations of Fulbright Commissions, there are stipulations that U.S. inspec- 
tors may do audits or program evaluations at the invitation of the Commissions’ 
governing boards. This is generally forthcoming with minimal discussion, but the 
autonomous nature of each of the Boards requires some respect by the visiting in- 
spectors of that status. 

Senator Grams. Very good. I appreciate it. 
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One other thing. I think it is important to see democracy pro- 
motion as a goal of exchanges serving tangible national interests. 
This is not altruism. More nations becoming market democracies 
will make for a more benign world for the United States to deal 
with, fewer dictatorships likely to threaten their neighbors and us 
with military means, and more reliable trading partners. 

So how much of the budget for exchanges is directly connected 
to making more nations democratic over time? 

Dr. Bader. I would have to get a figure on that. I will see to it 
that the committee has the specifics on this. But I would say it is 
very clear that we have a large number of programs that do that. 
It is part of State Department’s task, which we are involved in. We 
have programs to support democracy in many countries. Right now 
there are several of them, for example, in the Balkans. It is a very 
clear mission and objective for this Bureau to strengthen democ- 
racies. 

I have always felt that the path in transition countries to market 
economies has to be complemented with an improvement in demo- 
cratic institutions, and that is the way we approach it. But I will 
give you, for the record, some specifics on this matter. 

[The following response was subsequently received:] 

National Interests/Programs Matrix 

The following table lists the program activities conducted by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs in FY 1999. Use this matrix to assign your program’s 
estimated percentage of involvement in meeting strategic goals attributable to na- 
tional interests. 


Program/Activity 

National 

Security 

Democracy/ 

Human 

Rights 

Economic 

Prosperity 

Law 

Enforcement 

Mutual 

Understanding 

Other 
National 
Interests 1 






X 











X 







X 







X 


EFL ~ 





X 




X 

X 


X 


CAORC 





X 







X 







X 


CASP J ~ 





X 


International Visitors 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Citizen Exchanges 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CBYX 





X 







X 









X 







X 




CEEEP 



X 




IRG 


X 







X 







X 










X 







X 




X 










X 




X 

X 












1 Others include American Citizens and U.S Borders, Global Issues (Environment, Population, Health). Humanitarian Response. 


Senator Grams. I think overall the program helps to promote de- 
mocracy, because of the interchange. 
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Dr. Bader. Absolutely. 

Senator Grams. So I would appreciate those answers. 

That is all the questions I have, Dr. Bader. Anything you would 
like to add? 

Dr. Bader. Thank you, Senator and Mr. Chairman. I would just 
close by saying for my side how appreciative the Bureau is of the 
support of the committee, particularly during this consolidation pe- 
riod. It has made all the difference in the way we are able to func- 
tion in the State Department. 

I would just say that, if we get the kinds of support we need from 
the Congress and the public in terms of backing these programs, 
that it is a very good road ahead for exchanges. It is essential to 
the American vision and the American future to have strong and 
vibrant exchange programs. They make sense. Your statement was 
right on point and I hope it will be read widely. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much, Dr. Bader. I appreciate 
your time and your answers and, on behalf of the committee, I also 
want to commend you for the work you are doing. Thank you very 
much. 

I would like to now call our second panel: Ms. Carol Byrne, exec- 
utive director of the Minnesota International Center in Min- 
neapolis; Dr. James Denton, executive director, Freedom House in 
Washington, DC; Ms. Marlene Johnson, executive director and 
chief executive officer of NAFSA: The Association of International 
Educators, and chair, Alliance for International Education and Cul- 
tural Exchange, here in Washington; and also Dr. Sherry Mueller, 
the executive director, NCIV, the National Council for Inter- 
national Visitors, here in Washington, DC. 

I want to welcome all of you to the panel. Thank you very much 
for taking your time to be here, and I guess we will start from left 
to right. Mr. Denton, I guess that puts you in the hot seat. So your 
opening statement for the panel. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES S. DENTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
FREEDOM HOUSE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Good morn- 
ing and thank you again for inviting me to testify before the Sub- 
committee on International Operations on the subject of exchange 
programs and the national interest of the United States. 

I am appearing this morning as the executive director of Free- 
dom House, a nonpartisan and nonprofit organization that pro- 
motes political and economic freedom around the world. In 1941, 
led by Eleanor Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie, Freedom House was 
founded by a distinguished group of American policy and 
opinionmakers to persuade the American people of our Nation’s re- 
sponsibility to vigorously defend Europe’s democracies during free- 
dom’s darkest hours of the 20th century. Now, nearly 60 years 
later, our mission remains largely the same: to promote American 
leadership in the defense and expansion of the borders of freedom 
around the world. 

In keeping with the founders’ vision, today Freedom House is led 
by a bipartisan board of directors comprised of leading Democrats 
and Republicans, business and labor leaders, scholars and journal- 
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ists. Our chairman is Betty Bao Lord, an internationally recognized 
human rights activist and author. Among those serving with her 
are close advisers to the past four American Presidents, including 
Dr. Brzezinski, Ambassador Jeane Kilpatrick, Ambassador Paul 
Wolfowitz, and Tony Lake. From labor and business, we count on 
the board Sandra Feldman, the head of the AFT, and Steve Forbes; 
and from the media we have Morton Kondracke, Mara Liasson, 
Peggy Noonan, and P.J. O’Rourke. All serve on the board together. 

All of these Americans, whose political loyalties and views will 
differ on any wide range of issues, are united and committed to 
their view that American leadership in international affairs is es- 
sential to the cause of freedom. Likewise, all are united in the view 
that the expansion of freedom is in the national interest of the 
United States because freedom creates the conditions for a more 
stable and prosperous world. 

Here in the United States, Freedom House conducts research and 
publishes books, reports, and articles to educate American policy 
and opinionmakers on the challenges to freedom around the world. 
Through this public education role, Freedom House urges our elect- 
ed leaders to maintain America’s vital leadership role in the world 
and its affairs and to implement policies which are true to our Na- 
tion’s values and our interests and goals, and to protect and ex- 
pand the borders of freedom. 

In addition to this research and public education role in the 
United States, Freedom House also conducts a large portfolio of 
what we call democratization programs, which account for about 70 
percent of Freedom House’s $7.5 million budget. These programs 
take several forms, but generally speaking they are intended to 
promote good governance, independent media, and free market eco- 
nomic development. 

The programs themselves take the forms of exchanges, which in- 
clude longer term, what we call professional internships, which are 
generally 2 to 3 months long, here in the United States, or shorter 
term, 2, 3-week programs which we would call study tours or mini- 
internships. 

The second category of activities that Freedom House conducts in 
terms of democratization programs are sub-grant programs, which 
usually support NGO’s that are active in the development of gov- 
ernment policy or monitoring of human rights or media rights. 

The third category would be onsite technical assistance, which is 
almost always conducted by American professionals who are volun- 
teering to serve and almost always are serving for a minimum of 
3 months in the region. 

The fourth category is sponsorship of conferences and training, 
seminars and workshops. 

Even though exchanges account for less than 10 percent of our 
annual budget this year, I believe that these exchange programs 
are the central and most important of all the democratization pro- 
grams which Freedom House is involved with. 

The democratic revolution that began in Poland in 1989 rep- 
resented a spectacular victory for the Western ideas of freedom and 
democracy. As these revolutions swept across Eastern Europe in 
1989 and then the Soviet Union in 1992, these events changed the 
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political, economic, and social map of the world in ways that could 
not have been anticipated even a few short years before. 

As Freedom House considered ways to support the trans- 
formation from communism to democracy, we understood that we 
could not teach the new leaders of Eastern Europe what it means 
to be free. It was, after all, their vision of freedom that had sus- 
tained them during the long, dark hours of communism. Likewise, 
we found that the new leaders understood in theoretical terms how 
a democratic and free market society operated. 

But at the same time, we also understood that these new leaders 
had no road maps, no practical application for the theory that could 
guide them on their journey. While there were more than enough 
variations on the Leninist blueprint on how to turn capitalism into 
communism, there was no plan for the reverse at the time. 

It was this passage from the theoretical to the practical dimen- 
sion of democratic life that presented the greatest challenge to the 
new generation of leaders as they set out to transform their soci- 
eties. Freedom House responded by committing itself to bridging 
the theoretical and the practical by developing a totally new kind 
of international exchange program, something we called the profes- 
sional internship program. 

The plan was quite simple: identify the region’s future leaders, 
bring them to the United States and arrange for them to work side 
by side with their American counterparts for several months. It 
was basically an immersion plan designed to give the participants 
the practical experience and skills necessary to understand the 
inner workings of a functioning democratic and free market sys- 
tem. 

Incorporated into Freedom House’s program was our belief that 
practical on the job training is the most efficient means of transfer- 
ring the skills, the working knowledge, and the expertise necessary 
to equip these new leaders. 

Since that time, together with the National Forum Foundation, 
which merged with Freedom House in 1997, Freedom House has 
sponsored and organized exchanges for about 900 young leaders 
from Central and Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. Of 
these, about 650 participated in that longer professional internship 
program, 10 to 12 weeks long, while the remaining 250 have par- 
ticipated in some variation of the classic study tour program. 

Since 1989 our programs have targeted three sectors of society 
which we believe continue to be key to the region’s successful 
transformation to democracy: good governance, one sector, and 
through that we identify and support political and NGO leaders 
that are active in public policy development; independent media, 
and through that of course we are working with journalists as well 
as managers of the independent media; and the third category, free 
market development, working with individuals that are responsible 
for establishing the legal framework, policies, and infrastructure 
that is necessary to create a free market environment that is con- 
ducive to genuine investment, capital growth, and 
entrepreneurialism. 

In the past 10 years, with this practical training approach, the 
participants of the Freedom House exchange programs have 
worked in hundreds of offices across the United States — in U.S. 
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congressional offices, State governments and local governments — 
where they have worked with their counterparts and come to un- 
derstand the meaning of transparency, how to draft legislation, 
how to monitor the authorization process, how to participate in the 
authorization process, what an open hearing is all about and why 
it is important, working with the media and constituents. 

Then, in hundreds of media outlets across the United States, 
journalists from the emerging democracies have worked with their 
counterparts in the news rooms and in the editing offices, in the 
producing offices of broadcast and print news. They attend editorial 
meetings, observe the assignment process, conduct interviews with 
newsmakers, while learning new investigative reporting tech- 
niques, which has become increasingly important with the level of 
corruption that we are seeing in the region. 

Business managers in media outlets have learned how to en- 
hance their company’s commercial viability by developing organiza- 
tional budgets, designing advertising strategies, making sales calls, 
and so on. To us it seems quite simple and normal in the course 
of everyday life, what advertising is all about, but being mindful 
that it was illegal for about 45 years in Eastern Europe, it becomes 
more important to understand why that is an essential function to 
ensuring the viability, the commercial viability, and therefore the 
independence of individual media outlets. 

In the area of market development, the fellows have worked in 
stock exchanges, regulatory agencies, entrepreneurial incubators, 
trade and business associations, venture capital firms, banks, and 
so on. 

Mr. Chairman, following their 3 months of immersion in the 
American work environment, but before the participant returns 
home, we conduct a formal evaluation. We have a record of each 
of the evaluations that have been submitted. They invariably ob- 
serve that their American experience was the most productive pro- 
fessional experience in their lives. Some often use the term “re- 
born” to describe their new perspective and understanding. 

Perhaps the most important thing, however, is that these young 
leaders return home with a new optimism that they pick up here 
in the United States, confident that they have the vision and the 
know-how to roll up their sleeves and get started with the task 
ahead. 

But perhaps the best evidence of Freedom House’s success in 
helping to develop the region’s new generation of leaders can be 
seen in the increased responsibility that is taken on by the pro- 
gram alumni after they return home. Among the former partici- 
pants of these exchange programs, specifically the internship, pro- 
fessional internship program, we count now four cabinet ministers, 
including the current Foreign Minister of Bulgaria, six vice min- 
isters, half a dozen ambassadors, over 60 members of parliament, 
mayors and city council members, the press spokespersons for eight 
heads of state or government in the region, and numerous senior 
advisers to heads of government. 

None of those people that I have just mentioned held those posi- 
tions before they came into this program. Many assumed those 
roles at lightning speed upon their return. 
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Our alumni can also be found in each of the region’s most influ- 
ential print and broadcast media outlets throughout the former 
East bloc. Each day they report to audiences, national audiences 
across their country, on the events of the day as well as, of course, 
including reporting U.S. news on U.S. policy. 

It is self-evident that the 900-plus alumni who have returned 
home represent a critical and enormously influential cadre of pol- 
icy, opinion, and business leaders. Now that they are equipped with 
their U.S. experience, they represent a valuable network that is 
helping to navigate their countries through the rapids of trans- 
formation. 

In addition, the alumni are to a person better informed about 
America and more likely to understand and support American pol- 
icy in the years ahead. 

This year, as one of the largest American NGO’s working in the 
region, Freedom House will sponsor another 50 U.S. exchanges. 
This happens to be about 20 percent less than in previous years. 
In addition to the exchange programs, as I mentioned, we conduct 
other activities. In the area of sub-grants, we will award about $2 
million in sub-grants to nongovernmental groups in the region, 
much of those funds going to support get-out-the-vote programs in 
countries like Serbia, Croatia, and Ukraine. 

Freedom House will sponsor hundreds of days of onsite con- 
sulting in senior government offices and NGO’s throughout the re- 
gion, and we will also sponsor an array of workshops and seminars 
and regional exchanges on issues ranging from investigative report- 
ing of cross-border crime and corruption to linking reform-oriented 
think tanks in Central and Eastern Europe with their counterparts 
in Russia and Ukraine. 

As I mentioned earlier, this year the exchange component of 
Freedom House’s program will represent less than 10 percent of 
our budget. Yet, based on my 12 years working and traveling in the 
former East bloc and having designed and managed one of Amer- 
ica’s largest democratization program portfolios I believe that with- 
out a doubt the exchange programs, when properly targeted and 
managed, represent America’s most powerful tool in the toolbox of 
democracy programs to transform the former Communist world. 

It is a critical building block upon which to develop further col- 
laboration and cooperation as well. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been 10 years since the Berlin Wall fell, 
liberating the former captive nations of Eastern Europe, and it has 
been 8 years since the Soviet Union collapsed. I understand that 
this subcommittee must continuously evaluate the situation in the 
region of the emerging democracies, along with America’s interests 
and objectives, and to develop strategies to achieve those objectives. 

It is clear that some of the emerging democracies are on an irre- 
versible path to full membership in the community of Western de- 
mocracies. The progress, when you consider it has only been 10 
years, has been breathtaking in a number of cases. Successive and 
fair elections have taken place and peaceful transfer of power has 
become routine in Central and Eastern Europe and, while the gov- 
ernments of the new democracies will continue to debate the role 
of government in their economies and the best way to bring growth 
and prosperity, it is important to realize that the basic economic 
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restructuring has taken place in the region. Indeed, today the 
economies of Hungary and Poland are among the fastest growing 
in Europe. 

Yet, as you well know, the picture is not so rosy everywhere. 
Much of the region remains in two worlds, one dead and the other 
struggling to be born. Throughout the former Soviet Union, most 
significantly in Russian and the Ukraine, and of course in south- 
east Europe, progress has been incremental at best. The situation 
is volatile and even explosive because of the region’s ethnic and na- 
tionalistic hostility and history. Dictators reign in several countries 
and they are not far beneath the surface in others. The desperate 
economic conditions, largely as a result of incomplete or phony re- 
form programs, the rampant corruption, the public psychology, the 
porous borders, and of course the threat of proliferation, all man- 
date that America remain thoroughly engaged and vigilant 
throughout the region. 

Mr. Chairman, when one assesses what has worked in those 
countries where the assistance programs seem to have failed to 
produce meaningful results, I would speculate that in virtually 
every case, that when you look closely at those countries, the alum- 
ni of these exchange programs, as small and insignificant as they 
may seem in the larger picture of the critical problems that these 
regions face, represent a ray of hope for our future relations with 
these countries. I know that is particularly true, by the way, in my 
opinion in the Ukraine and in Serbia. 

Mr. Chairman, we congratulate you from Freedom House on your 
leadership on these important issues and I thank you for asking 
me to address this committee today. We at Freedom House stand 
ready to support your efforts and of course to respond to any ques- 
tions you might have. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Denton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jim Denton 

Good morning, and thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me to testify before the 
Subcommittee on International Operations on the subject of exchange programs and 
the national interests of the United States. 

I am appearing this morning as the executive director of Freedom House, a non- 
partisan, non-profit organization that promotes political and economic freedom 
around the world. 

In 1941, led by Eleanor Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie, Freedom House was 
founded by a distinguished group of American policy- and opinion-makers to per- 
suade the American people of our nation’s responsibility to vigorously defend Eu- 
rope’s democracies during freedom’s darkest hours of the Twentieth Century. Now, 
nearly sixty years later, our mission remains largely the same — to promote Amer- 
ican leadership in the defense and expansion of the borders of freedom around the 
world. 

In keeping with the founders’ vision, today Freedom House is led by a bipartisan 
board of directors comprised of leading Democrats and Republicans, business and 
labor leaders, scholars and journalists. Our chairman is Bette Bao Lord, an inter- 
nationally recognized human rights activist and author. Among those serving with 
her are close advisors to the past four American presidents, Dr. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick, Ambassador Paul Wolfowitz, and Tony 
Lake. From labor and business, Sandra Feldman and Steve Forbes; and from the 
media, Morton Kondracke, Mara Liasson, Peggy Noonan, and PJ O’Rourke serve on 
the board. All of these Americans, whose political loyalties and views will differ on 
any number of issues, are united and committed to the view that American leader- 
ship in international affairs is essential to the cause of freedom. Likewise, all are 
united in the view that the expansion of freedom is in the national interests of the 
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United States because freedom creates the conditions for a more stable and pros- 
perous world. 

Here in the United States, Freedom House conducts research and publishes books, 
reports, and articles to educate American policy and opinion makers on the chal- 
lenges to freedom around the world. Through this public education role, Freedom 
House urges our elected leaders to maintain America’s vital leadership role in world 
affairs, and to implement policies — which are true to our nation’s values, interests, 
and goals — to protect and expand the borders of freedom. 

(About ninety percent of Freedom House’s research and publications activity is 
funded by private donors, among them, the Bradley Foundation, the Soros Founda- 
tions, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Lilly Endowment, and the Smith Richardson 
Foundation. USAID also supports specific Freedom House research and analysis on 
democratic development in the former East Bloc.) 

In addition to this research and public education role in the U.S., Freedom House 
also conducts a large portfolio of “democratization programs,” which accounts for 
about 70% of Freedom House’s $7.5 annual budget. These programs take several 
forms, but, generally speaking they can be categorized as: 

1. “exchanges” which include longer term (2-3 months) professional intern- 
ships or shorter term (2-3 weeks) study tours or mini-internships; 

2. sub-grant programs, usually supporting NGOs active in the development 
of government policy or monitoring human and media rights; 

3. on-site technical assistance; and 

4. the sponsorship of conferences and training workshops. 

Even though our exchange programs account for less than 10% of our annual 
budget this year, I believe these exchange programs are the central and most impor- 
tant of all democratization programs. 

The democratic revolutions that began in Poland in 1989 represented a spectac- 
ular victory for the Western ideas of freedom and democracy. As they swept across 
Eastern Europe in 1989 — and the Soviet Union in 1992 — these momentous revolu- 
tions changed the political, economic, and social map of the world in ways that could 
not have been anticipated even a few short years before during the Cold War. 

As Freedom House considered ways to support the transformation from com- 
munism to democracy, we understood that we could not teach the new leaders of 
Eastern Europe what it means to be free. It was after all their vision of freedom 
that had sustained them during the long night of communism. Likewise, we found 
that the new leaders understood in theoretical terms how a democratic and free 
market society operated. But, at the same time, we also understood that these new 
leaders had no roadmaps, no practical application for the theory that could guide 
them on their journey. For while there were more than enough variations on the 
Leninist blueprint for turning capitalism to communism, there was no plan for the 
reverse process. 

It was this passage from the theoretical to the practical dimension of democratic 
life that presented the greatest challenge to the new generation of leaders as they 
set out to transform their societies. And, Freedom House responded by committing 
itself to bridging the theoretical and the practical by developing a totally new kind 
of international exchange program, something we called a “professional internship” 
program. Our plan was simple: identify the region’s future leaders, bring them to 
the United States, and arrange for them to work side by side with their American 
counterparts for several months. It was an immersion plan designed to give the par- 
ticipants the practical experience and skills necessary to understand the inner work- 
ings of a functioning democratic and free market system. Incorporated into Freedom 
House’s program was our belief that practical, on-the-job training is the most effi- 
cient means of transferring the skills, working knowledge, and expertise necessary 
to equip these new leaders. 

Since that time, together with the National Forum Foundation (which merged 
with Freedom House in 1997), Freedom House has sponsored and organized ex- 
changes for about 900 young leaders (average age 32) from CEE and the former So- 
viet Union. Of these, about 650 participated in the longer term (10-12 week profes- 
sional internship program) and the remaining 250 participated in a variation of the 
study tour program (2-3 weeks). 

Since 1989, our programs have “targeted” three sectors of society which we believe 
continue to be key to the region’s successful transition to democracy: 

1. political and NGO leaders active in public policy development, 

2. journalists and managers from independent media, and 
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3. individuals responsible for establishing the legal framework, policies, and 
infrastructure to create a free market environment conducive to investment, 
capital growth, and entrepreneurialism. 

In the past ten years, the participants in this exchange program have worked in 
hundreds of U.S. congressional, state, and local government offices across America 
where they have help to draft legislation, write reports on human rights, organize 
public hearings, prepare press releases, and respond to constituent concerns. Work- 
ing in hundreds of media outlets across America, journalists from the emerging de- 
mocracies have worked with reporters on their beats, and with editors, and man- 
agers and producers of the news. They attend editorial meetings, observe the assign- 
ment process, and conduct interviews with newsmakers while learning new inves- 
tigative reporting techniques. Business managers of media outlets have learned how 
to enhance their companies’ commercial viability by developing organizational budg- 
ets, design advertising strategies, making sales calls, and so on. Financial analysts, 
business development specialists, and stock exchange directors and regulators alike 
have worked in American exchanges, regulatory bodies, entrepreneur incubators, 
trade and business associations, in private public financing partnerships, venture 
capital firms, and banks. 

Mr. Chairman, following their three months of immersion in the American work 
environment, before the participant returns home, we conduct an evaluation. We 
have a record of each evaluation submitted that invariably observe that their Amer- 
ican experience was the most productive professional training experience of their 
lives. Some even use the term “reborn” to describe their new perspective and under- 
standing. Perhaps the most important thing, however, is that these young leaders 
all return home with new optimism, confident that they have the vision and know- 
how to roll up their sleeves and get started on the task ahead. 

Perhaps the best evidence of Freedom House’s success in helping to develop the 
region’s new generation of democratic leaders can be seen in the increased responsi- 
bility taken on by the program alumni after returning home. FH counts among its 
former participants four cabinet minister (including the current foreign minister of 
Bulgaria), six vice ministers, several ambassadors, over 60 MPs, mayors, and city 
council members, and the press spokespersons for eight heads of government or 
state, and numerous senior advisors to heads of government. Our alumni can also 
be found throughout the region’s most influential print and broadcast media outlets. 
Each day they report to audiences on events in their country, their region — as well 
as reporting on U.S. news and U.S. policy. 

It is self evident that the 900-plus alumni who have returned home represent a 
critical and enormously influential cadre of policy, opinion, and business leaders. 
Now, equipped with their U.S. experience, they represent a valuable network that 
is helping to navigate their countries through the rapids of the transformation. In 
addition, the alumni are, to a person, better informed about America, and more like- 
ly to understand and support American policy. 

This year, as one of the largest American NGOs working in the region, Freedom 
House will sponsor another 50 U.S. exchanges — which is about 20% less than in pre- 
vious years. In addition to our exchange programs, Freedom House will award over 
$2 million in sub grant programs particularly to think tanks throughout CEE and 
Ukraine as well as NGOs active in get-out-the-vote programs in Ukraine, Croatia, 
and Serbia. Freedom House will sponsor hundreds of days of on-site consulting in 
senior government offices and NGOs throughout the region. And, we also will spon- 
sor an array of workshops, seminars, and regional exchanges on issues ranging from 
“investigative reporting of cross-border crime and corruption” to “linking reform ori- 
ented think tanks in CCE Russia and Ukraine.” 

As I mentioned earlier, this year the “exchange” component of Freedom House’s 
program will represent less than 10% of our budget. Yet, based on my twelve years 
working and traveling to the former East Bloc (over fifty times), and having de- 
signed and managed one of America’s largest democratization program portfolios, I 
believe without a doubt that exchange programs, when properly targeted and man- 
aged, represent America’s most powerful tool to transform the former communist 
world. It is a critical building block upon which to develop further collaboration and 
cooperation. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been ten years since the Berlin Wall fell liberating the 
former captive nations of Eastern Europe. And, it has been eight years since the 
Soviet Union collapsed. I understand that this Subcommittee must continuously 
evaluate the situation in the region’s emerging democracies, along with America’s 
interests and objectives, and to develop strategies to achieve those objectives. 

It is clear that some countries are on an irreversible path to full membership in 
the community of Western democracies. The progress has been breathtaking in a 
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number of cases. Successive and fair elections have taken place, and peaceful trans- 
fer of power has become routine in most of CEE. And, while they wifi continue to 
debate the role of government in the economy and the best way to bring growth and 
prosperity, the basic economic restructuring has taken place in much of CEE. In- 
deed, today, the economies of Hungary and Poland are among the fastest growing 
in Europe. 

Yet, the picture is not so rosy elsewhere. Much of the region remains between two 
worlds, one dead and the other struggling to be born. Throughout the former Soviet 
Union, most significantly in Russia and Ukraine and, of course, in Southeast Eu- 
rope, progress has been incremental at best. The situation is volatile, even explosive, 
because of the region’s ethnic and nationalist hostility. Dictators reign in several 
countries, and they are not far beneath the surface in others. The desperate eco- 
nomic conditions (largely as a result of incomplete or phony reform programs), the 
rampant corruption, the public psychology, the porous borders, and of course, the 
threat of proliferation — all mandate that America remain thoroughly engaged and 
vigilant throughout the region. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when assessing what has worked in those countries that have 
failed to make progress toward democracy and free markets, I would speculate that 
in virtually every case, the alumni of those exchange programs represent a ray of 
hope. I know that is true in Ukraine and in Serbia. 

Mr. Chairman, we congratulate you on your leadership on these issues, and we 
stand ready to support your efforts, and to respond to any questions you might 
have. 

Thank you. 

Senator Grams. Thank you, Mr. Denton. 

Ms. Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF MARLENE M. JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NAFSA: ASSOCIATION 

OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATORS, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE, WASHINGTON, 

DC 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hear- 
ing and for inviting me to testify. I know it is hard to focus on 
these matters at this particular time of the year. All of us in the 
international education community appreciate your leadership in 
bringing us together to discuss an issue that may not figure promi- 
nently in the political debate swirling around us right now, but 
that does, we believe, fundamentally affect the national interest of 
this country. 

I would like to focus briefly on two concepts, leadership and the 
national interest. In an earlier era we understood better that the 
ability of the United States to protect and advance its interests in 
the world depended fundamentally on our knowledge of that world 
and on our ability to promote international understanding, and we 
all remember the Senators who were prepared to stand up and ex- 
ercise leadership on behalf of international education and exchange 
programs that serve these objectives. 

Oddly, as the world has become more interdependent and more 
global, as the national interest of the United States has become 
more linked to events abroad, interest in international education 
programs in the Congress has declined. It is not that these pro- 
grams have enemies, but they seem to be viewed as expendable in 
budget battles. 

The American people, however, understand that our Nation’s 
ability to lead, prosper, and protect our national security in the 
21st century depends more than ever on international knowledge 
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and understanding. They need and we need champions who will 
fight for our programs in the legislative arena. You, Mr. Chairman, 
have been such a champion. We need more on both sides of the 
aisle. 

Today I testify on behalf of the Alliance for International Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange, of which I chair the board of direc- 
tors, and NAFSA: Association of International Educators, of which 
I am CEO. The Alliance is a coalition of more than 60 organiza- 
tions that sponsor international educational and cultural exchange 
programs. NAFSA, a member of the Alliance, is the largest profes- 
sional association of international educators, with more than 8,600 
members on campuses nationwide, as well as a growing member- 
ship overseas. 

On behalf of the tens of thousands of citizens represented by 
these two organizations who make international education and ex- 
change work on campuses and in communities all over the country, 
I thank you for being our champion, Mr. Chairman, and I express 
to you our hope that you will do even more in the future to fill the 
leadership vacuum that exists on our issues. 

To be true to this constituency, Mr. Chairman, let me say at the 
outset that there is a lot more to international education than ex- 
change. We have to internationalize our college and university cur- 
ricula and classrooms, make sure that study abroad programs are 
linked to student academic programs, deepen and broaden foreign 
language instruction so that Americans are conversant in the 
world’s major languages, maintain and increase our output of inter- 
national specialists who will provide the next generation of expert 
knowledge, and support an ambitious agenda of international and 
global research in all disciplines to help us understand and shape 
globalization. 

Exchanges are an indispensable part of all that, but they are not 
the whole picture, and we need to work on all of it to prepare our- 
selves for the new century. 

We have tried to lay out the whole picture in a NAFSA-Alliance 
paper entitled “Toward an International Education Policy for the 
United States,” which is appended to my statement. This paper 
represents our effort to articulate a post-cold war rationale for 
international education and exchange in the global world. Unlike 
most such efforts, it is deliberately short and to the point as a way 
of encouraging policymakers to read it. I commend it to you and I 
ask for it to be included in the record. 

Senator Grams. It will be included. Thank you. 

Ms. Johnson. The focus of this hearing is international edu- 
cational and cultural exchange programs, including Fulbright, citi- 
zens exchange, international visitor programs, high school ex- 
changes, and a broad range of privately funded exchanges that the 
State Department facilitates under the J-visa program. These pro- 
grams establish the people to people ties between the U.S. and 
other nations that enable us to support American business inter- 
ests and carry out U.S. foreign policy goals. These are the pro- 
grams that establish the foundation for effective U.S. public diplo- 
macy, economic competitiveness, and national security in the next 
century. 
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They also include overseas educational advising centers, which 
counsel foreign students seeking an education in the United States. 
These centers deserve much of the credit for the half a million for- 
eign students and scholars who study here every year and for the 
billions of dollars that they and their families contribute to the 
American economy. 

Foreign students and exchange visitors who come to the United 
States take American values and perspectives home with them, 
promote democratic institutions and market-based economies, 
make major purchasing decisions involving American products, and 
create partnerships with American enterprises. Many, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, become important leaders in their societies, 
enhancing our diplomatic ties with a number of nations. Virtually 
all of them have a profound positive impact on our own security 
and prosperity. 

In recent years, international education has become a major glob- 
al issue. Education topped the agenda of the Summit of the Amer- 
icas in 1998. In the past few years, the Governments of Australia, 
Great Britain, France and others have placed a major emphasis on 
recruiting international students and have dedicated millions of 
new dollars to that mission. This year the G-8 adopted a goal of 
doubling the number of exchanges in the next 10 years. 

The United States lags far behind in terms of having proactive 
national policies to promote international education. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been hopeful signs of increased national priority 
and attention to these issues. I have outlined a number of them in 
my prepared remarks and I will not repeat them here because the 
other presenters have reinforced them. Needless to say, it includes 
the USIA conference a couple of years ago, our own policy state- 
ment, the President’s April 19 directive, Congressman Kolbe’s reso- 
lution, and the Appropriations Committee statement on foreign pol- 
icy priorities including exchanges of this fall. Of course, this fall 
and November we will for the first time be acknowledging U.S. 
International Education Week on the 13th to the 17th of Novem- 
ber. 

I have submitted material on each of these and I ask that they 
also be included in the record. 

Senator Grams. Without objection, they will be included. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you. 

Now, these hearings are highlighting the importance of one very 
important aspect of international education policy, exchange pro- 
grams. We have come a long way in the period of a year or two, 
but we must not allow the momentum to die. So today I would like 
to suggest a few things that can be done to assure that inter- 
national education and particularly educational and cultural ex- 
change programs can meet the challenges we face as a Nation in 
this global area. 

First, I ask you to establish a congressional caucus on inter- 
national education, so that we will have a forum for promoting a 
long-term forward-thinking policy on international education. Sus- 
tained congressional leadership is essential to our success. 

Second, I ask you to work to ensure that our Nation’s flagship 
exchange programs, the ones that are tried and true, have healthy 
budgets so that they will have the resources they need to serve our 
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national interests. At a minimum, these programs need to be re- 
stored to the levels of funding they enjoyed before the severe reduc- 
tions of the mid-nineties. In some cases, such as overseas advising 
centers, additional resources will be necessary to adequately meet 
the challenges posed by the increased and substantially increased 
foreign competition and foreign investment in recruiting inter- 
national students. 

Third, I ask you to join the nongovernmental sector in calling on 
the next administration for leadership. Congress needs to hold the 
next administration accountable for promoting our national inter- 
est with an international education policy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one additional proposal 
that is not in the prepared remarks that you had before I sat down 
here, and I request permission to submit a revised statement for 
you tomorrow for the record. 

Senator Grams. As requested, without objection. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you. 

My fourth suggestion is that we are asking you to establish a ve- 
hicle to use Federal dollars to leverage private, corporate, and uni- 
versity support to stimulate an increase in the number of U.S. stu- 
dents studying abroad. As an example, I would simply mention to 
you a tremendous impact that many State legislatures, including 
Minnesota, had during the eighties by appropriating funds that 
were matched by private support that endowed chairs and profes- 
sorships at public universities throughout the country. 

All of these initiatives were based on the Oklahoma model and 
they resulted in millions of private dollars of investment in the 
long-term academic health of public universities. I believe that 
such an initiative could play a significant role in encouraging 
America’s young people to study abroad. 

We recognize that the Federal Government cannot do it all. Col- 
leges, universities, community colleges, and our school systems 
must further internationalize their curricula and campuses and 
they must provide enhanced global opportunities for students and 
faculty. Higher education institutions, State governments, private 
foundations, nongovernmental organizations, local school districts, 
and community and business leaders all need to accept responsi- 
bility. They must increase their support for international education 
and they must forge creative partnerships to achieve these impor- 
tant national goals. 

But the Federal role is crucial in setting a policy direction, cre- 
ating a conceptual understanding within which members of the 
public can define their roles, and using Federal resources to lever- 
age action at other levels. Those in Congress who understand the 
importance of international education have an important role to 
play in placing international education policy on the national agen- 
da. 

I hope this hearing will be followed by others early in the next 
Congress, and I call upon the next Congress to pass such a resolu- 
tion outlining such a policy and urge the next administration to 
adopt it as the policy of the United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Johnson, including attachments, 
begins on page 45:] 
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Senator Grams. Thank you, Ms. Johnson. 

Dr. Mueller. 

STATEMENT OF SHERRY L. MUELLER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL VISITORS, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Dr. Mueller. Senator Grams, thank you very much for inviting 
me to testify on the domestic impact of the State Department’s 
International Visitor [IV] Program. I have the privilege of serving 
as executive director of the National Council for International Visi- 
tors, a nonprofit professional association for the private sector part- 
ners in the daily administration of the International Visitor Pro- 
gram. 

Each year more than 80,000 volunteers, citizen diplomats, are in- 
volved in the activities of our program agency members and our 97 
community-based member organizations throughout the United 
States. Our members organize the professional programs, the cul- 
tural activities, the home visits that these distinguished foreign 
leaders who participate in the international visitor program enjoy 
while they are in the United States. A list of our members by State 
is appended. You also have our membership directory and a new 
publication called “A Salute to Citizen Diplomacy.” 

When assessing the impressive results of the International Vis- 
itor Program or any exchange, for that matter, we tend to focus on 
the visitors themselves — the positions of prominence they attain, 
their accomplishments. To illustrate, former Prime Minister of 
Japan Kaifu when he was here as an international visitor learned 
about our Peace Corps program and invented years later the Japa- 
nese equivalent. Or recently we heard from the current Minister of 
Justice of Poland, who said that it was her IV experience that real- 
ly deepened her understanding of democratic institutions and the 
functioning of a market economy. 

We also focus on how the program improves our embassy per- 
sonnel overseas ability to function and to do their jobs. It has al- 
ready been underscored that in the most recent survey done of U.S. 
Ambassadors in fact the International Visitor Program is ranked at 
the top of the list. I would just remind that the last time the survey 
was conducted in 1993 the same results occurred. 

But when discussing the national interest it is also imperative to 
focus on the domestic impact of these exchange programs, what do 
the U.S. communities get out of it. I have conducted some research 
on this and also have the privilege of spending about 20 percent 
of my time on the road visiting these citizen diplomats around the 
country. 

Perhaps the most dominant reason or the best illustration of the 
reason that they are involved in the International Visitor Program 
can be illustrated by an adaptation of the original ad for the Pony 
Express rider, and you may remember this from your American 
history. The add went like this: “Wanted: Young, wiry, skinny fel- 
lows under the age of 18. Must be expert riders, willing to risk 
death daily. Wages, $25 per week” — pretty good for 1860 — “Or- 
phans preferred.” 

Now, if I were to rewrite this ad for our members and the volun- 
teers who become involved with the International Visitor Program, 
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it would go something like this: “Wanted: Young at heart of all 
ages. Must be eager to learn, well organized, and willing to risk 
breaking stereotypes daily. Wages, will not be discussed. Idealists 
preferred.” 

Our volunteers come from all walks of life and represent the di- 
versity of their communities. But what they have in common is 
that they are all idealists. They care about promoting human 
rights, about improving civic participation, not only abroad but at 
home. In working on these programs, they really develop a par- 
ticular appreciation for American democratic institutions. 

Whether in Tennessee, Texas, California, or Wisconsin, whether 
farmers, bankers, doctors, teachers, these volunteers relish the op- 
portunity to make a difference, as one of our members brochures 
phrases it, “one handshake at a time.” 

Their second major motivation is the education of their children. 
Through extensive schools programs and home hospitality, the chil- 
dren of these citizen diplomats enjoy a valuable supplement to 
their education. As a volunteer from Freeport, Illinois, phrased it: 
“My daughter can discuss intelligently places her classmates can- 
not find on a map.” 

Many volunteers are involved with the International Visitor Pro- 
gram to counter the “ugly American” image. The Arkansas Council 
for International Visitors was established in the early 1960’s to 
counter the negative publicity surrounding the integration of Cen- 
tral High School. Founder Fred Darrow, with whom I was visiting 
just last week, observed that hosting newly independent African 
visitors helped advance integration in many U.S. communities. 

The International Visitor Program still brings a whole variety of 
people together to host the foreign guests who otherwise would not 
have the opportunity to work together. 

Still others are involved because they are responsible for eco- 
nomic development in their communities and they see exchanges as 
an opportunity to make valuable connections and to have certain 
cross-cultural experiences that are particularly valuable for rep- 
resentatives of small and medium sized businesses. 

The International Visitor Program reaches a broad spectrum of 
the community. It involves a cross-section of institutions, individ- 
uals, who might never have the opportunity to study or travel 
abroad. “Travel by proxy” is the way one volunteer described her 
involvement. 

After receiving the invitation to testify, I sent out a broadcast fax 
to our members inviting their statements. They sent wonderful ar- 
ticles and quotations and a few, some of them, are attached to my 
testimony, that illustrate the remarkable results of the Inter- 
national Visitor Program, and I hope those statements may be in- 
cluded in the record as well. 

Senator Grams. Without objection, they will be entered. 

Dr. Mueller. Despite the tremendous constituent involvement 
in exchanges, the overall direct exchanges appropriation fell 31 per- 
cent, adjusted for inflation, since 1993. The International Visitor 
Program is down 34 percent since 1993. Fewer participants, shorter 
trips, mean that for the NCIV member organizations the program 
has diminished by approximately 40 percent. 
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During a recent visit to Nebraska, our volunteers spoke of declin- 
ing numbers and their concern that fewer foreign leaders get to 
smaller and more rural communities, where they can have such a 
great impact and where they can learn about basic American val- 
ues. 

NCIV is a member of the Alliance. We enthusiastically echo Ms. 
Johnson’s request for a congressional caucus and a national policy 
on international education. Citizen diplomats leverage an enormous 
amount of resources for exchanges locally, but they need your lead- 
ership at the national level. 

NCIV members across the United States strongly support in- 
creased funding for all State Department exchanges. We urge that 
the International Visitor Program in particular not only be restored 
to its 1993 levels, but that it be expanded to cover inflation and 
new programmatic needs. Specifically, we request that you identify 
additional new money in fiscal year 2002 to fund the GREAT pro- 
gram, dubbed as the GrassRoots Exchange and Training Program, 
that would, under the auspices of the International Visitor Pro- 
gram, enable an additional 400 participants to come to the United 
States each year. 

These new participants would be local officials, representatives of 
Chambers of Commerce, and other community leaders, who would 
spend the last week of their 21 days in the States in their current 
or in a potential sister city, to develop plans of action and strength- 
en those relationship. This addition to the International Visitor 
Program would serve as a model, generating synergy among ex- 
change programs, and expand U.S. efforts to build stronger com- 
mercial and cultural ties between U.S. leaders and their counter- 
parts abroad. A statement of support for the GREAT program from 
Sister Cities International is appended. Senator Grams, we appre- 
ciate your support for this new initiative. 

If the world consisted of only 100 people, only 5 of them would 
live in the United States. It is imperative that we as a country 
learn to communicate and to work well with the other 95. The 
International Visitor Program and other exchanges do just that. 
Thank you for underscoring that fact by holding this hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Mueller, including attachments, 
begins on page :] 

Senator Grams. Thank you, Ms. Mueller. Thank you very much. 

Carol, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF CAROL ENGEBRETSON BYRNE, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, MINNESOTA INTERNATIONAL CENTER, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MN 

Mrs. Byrne. Senator Grams, thank you for inviting me to testify 
today. My name is Carol Engebretson Byrne, the executive director 
of the Minnesota International Center [MIC], Founded in 1953, 
MIC is a membership-based nonprofit, nonpartisan organization 
whose mission is to foster understanding between Minnesotans and 
the world. Public interest in the Minnesota International Center is 
soaring. Our membership has almost tripled in the last 3 years to 
2,100 members, and our budget is $965,000. We are affiliated with 
the World Affairs Councils of America, the National Councils for 
International Visitors, and NAFSA. 
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Our mission is carried out through three major programs. The 
world affairs program connects international events to the daily 
lives of Minnesotans by inviting experts on international issues to 
speak at public forums. Last year over 8,000 people attended the 
world affairs events. 

Our schools program, International Classroom Connection, links 
international speakers and State Department international visitors 
to Minnesota classrooms K through 12 to bring inter-cultural per- 
spectives throughout the entire curriculum. 

The third program, the International Visitor Program, arranges 
for foreign civic and business leaders to meet their Minnesota coun- 
terparts to discuss issues ranging from legal reform to agricultural 
technology. 

The Minnesota International Center is one of a network of 97 or- 
ganizations nationwide that host State Department international 
visitors. Today I am here to underscore the importance of the Inter- 
national Visitors Program to our organization, our State, our coun- 
try. The State Department views the International Visitors Pro- 
gram as the key component of its public diplomacy initiatives. The 
International Visitors Program is a professional leadership develop- 
ment program which promotes the exchange of ideas and expertise 
between mid-career international professionals and their U.S. coun- 
terparts. 

The power of the program rests with the peer to peer connection. 
Its success rests in the number of connections that are made. In 
Minnesota in the mid-1980’s we hosted a thousand international 
visitors on an annual basis. Each international visitor met with a 
minimum of five professional peers, for a total of approximately 
5,000 personal peer to peer connections. 

However, in the past years the number of visiting professionals 
has dropped significantly, from 715 in 1991 to 330 in 1999. That 
meant that last year just 1,600 contacts were made or 3,400 less 
than in the mid-eighties. 

The Minnesota International Center views the International Visi- 
tors Program as critical to introducing our local leaders in busi- 
ness, government, the arts, and civil society to the next generation 
of leaders emerging in key countries around the world. Minneso- 
tans are avid participants in the burgeoning global society and 
economy. In 1998, for example, Minnesota companies exported 
more than $9.1 billion in agricultural and manufactured products. 
That figure makes it easy to grasp that more than 100,000 Min- 
nesota jobs are related to the international economy. 

We also need the program to add a vital international perspec- 
tive to our local understanding of who we as Minnesotans are 
today. The vast wave of international immigration to the United 
States is rapidly changing the demographic makeup of Minnesota’s 
population. In Minneapolis schools, for example, the number of stu- 
dents for whom English is not the native language has tripled since 
1990. 

Why is the International Visitors Program so important to Min- 
nesotans and why do I believe this program deserves to be 
strengthened and bolstered? Because it gives Minnesotans at all 
levels of society an opportunity to engage in a dialog with others 
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of similar interests and learn how things are done in other coun- 
tries. 

The International Visitors Program is an efficient way to initiate 
and nurture critical international professional connections. Min- 
nesotans greatly appreciate this program and as our State’s econ- 
omy grows we have a compelling desire to see it expanded. With 
our current community contacts, we have the potential to host two 
or three times the number of international visitors that we have 
today. We want more international visitors. 

Every dollar invested in the program at the national level is le- 
veraged many times over at the local level. We draw heavily upon 
volunteer support to both manage and implement the program. It 
is an example of public-private partnership at its best. Volunteers 
organize professional appointments, may transport international 
visitors to and from meetings, and host them for dinners and cul- 
tural events. More importantly, the people with whom the visiting 
professionals meet all agree to do so voluntarily. This network of 
local leaders contributes considerable time to the program at no 
cost. 

Let me give you some examples of Minnesota officials and com- 
munity leaders who have warmly embraced this program and re- 
cently met with our international visitors: former Attorney General 
Skip Humphrey, Guthrie Theater director Joe Dowling, St. Paul 
Mayor Norm Coleman, the staff of our own U.S. Senators, Rod 
Grams and Paul Wellstone, Congressman Jim Ramstad, Governor 
Jesse Ventura, executives from 3M, Honeywell, Medtronics, and 
Cargill, and dozens of mayors, county commissioners, education of- 
ficials, medical personnel, and municipal elected officials statewide. 
All of these are active partners in nurturing a network of informed 
global leaders. 

Where some of our other programs measure their success by the 
headlines they generate, the International Visitors Program works 
more subtly, in a behind the scenes manner. As a result, it is all 
the more powerful and influential. It is the work that goes on away 
from the TV cameras and microphones that produces lasting rela- 
tionships between people and countries. 

The International Visitors Program also has had a profound im- 
pact on our country’s ability to influence positively and discretely 
the development of democratic principles and processes in other 
countries. Consider that many of the international visitors to Min- 
nesota come from countries struggling to develop a viable demo- 
cratic society. Whether in Eastern Europe, Africa, Asia, or Latin 
America, many of these visiting leaders come from countries lack- 
ing strong internal democratic traditions. They desperately need to 
learn how to implement the basics of a free society, how to estab- 
lish an equitable system of justice, how to decentralize government 
decisionmaking so it best represents the interests of all members 
of their societies. 

In Minnesota we arrange for visitors such as these to meet with 
their local government counterparts to learn how a representative 
democratic functions in one U.S. State. The implications of this 
type of activity are profound in terms of American foreign policy 
goals. Through the International Visitors Program, we are literally 
helping countries learn how to rebuild their nations in accordance 
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with the democratic principles that we as a Nation believe are es- 
sential to the peaceful functioning of a global society. 

MIC members also leap at the opportunity to meet with our 
international visitors. It is not every day that one can host mem- 
bers of the South African Parliament, a Russian theater director, 
supreme court justices from Rwanda, or a Brazilian mayor at one’s 
home for dinner. But MIC members have been able to do just that 
through the International Visitors Program. 

These informal dinners in a home offer Minnesotans and visitors 
alike the chance to relax and exchange international viewpoints. 
For all participants, it is a chance to set aside any stereotypes they 
may harbor and learn something new about a new country. 

As I mentioned earlier, there is much more we could do in Min- 
nesota with a more robust International Visitors Program. One of 
the most discouraging outcomes of the funding cutbacks for the 
program has not only been the tremendous decline in visitors, but 
the necessity to drastically curtail the number of visitors we sched- 
ule for meetings with rural Minnesotans. Due to budgetary rea- 
sons, the State Department has in recent years reduced the 
amount of time visitors spend in the United States from 4 weeks 
to 3 weeks. In Minnesota this has meant fewer days on the ground 
for our visitors, with less and less opportunity to schedule visits to 
areas outside the metropolitan Twin Cities area. 

Funding reductions can also erode the quality of the programs, 
such as interpreting services. Any reduction in the ratio of inter- 
preters to visitors can diminish the quality of productivity of the 
meetings. This is another area that deserves greater support. 

In conclusion, I would like to again express my gratitude for the 
opportunity to speak to you today. On behalf of the 96 organiza- 
tions around the country that work with the International Visitors 
Program, I urge you to support a resolution calling for a greater 
national priority to international exchange in the United States, in- 
cluding most specifically higher levels of financial and public policy 
support for the International Visitors Program, including the 
GREAT program. 

The International Visitors Program is a long-term investment in 
engaging the public and meeting our foreign policy goals. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Byrne follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Carol Engebretson Byrne 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this subcommittee, thank you for in- 
viting me to testify today. I am Carol Engebretson Byrne, the executive director of 
the Minnesota International Center. Founded in 1953, MIC is a membership-based, 
non-profit, non-partisan organization whose mission is to foster understanding be- 
tween Minnesotans and the world. Public interest in the Minnesota International 
Center is soaring. Our membership has almost tripled in the past three years to 
2,100 members and our budget is $965,000. We are affiliated with the World Affairs 
Councils of America and the National Councils of International Visitors. 

Our mission is carried out through three major programs: 

• The World Affairs program connects international events to the daily lives of 
Minnesotans by inviting experts on international issues to speak at public fo- 
rums. Last year over 8,000 people attended our World Affairs events. 

• Our program for schools, International Classroom Connection, links inter- 
national speakers and State Department International Visitors to Minnesota 
classrooms (K-12) to bring intercultural perspectives throughout the entire cur- 
riculum. 
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• And the third program, the International Visitors program, arranges for foreign 
civic and business leaders to meet their Minnesota counterparts to discuss 
issues ranging from legal reform to agricultural technology. The Minnesota 
International Center is one of a network of 97 organizations nationwide that 
hosts State Department International Visitors. 

Today, I am here to underscore the importance of the International Visitors pro- 
gram to our organization, our state and our country. The State Department views 
the International Visitors program as a key component of its public diplomacy ini- 
tiatives. The International Visitors program is a professional leadership develop- 
ment program, which promotes the exchange of ideas and expertise between mid- 
career international professionals and their U.S. counterparts. The power of the pro- 
gram rests within the peer-to-peer connection. Its success rests in the number of 
connections that are made. 

In Minnesota in the mid 1980s, we hosted 1,000 International Visitors on an an- 
nual basis. Each International Visitor met with a minimum of 5 professional peers, 
for a total of 5,000 personal peer-to-peer connections. 

However, in the past several years the number of visiting professionals has 
dropped significantly, from 715 in 1991 to 330 in 1999. That meant that last year 
just over 1,600 contacts were made — or 3,500 less than in the mid-80s. 

The Minnesota International Center views the International Visitors program as 
critical to introducing our local leaders in business, government, the arts and civic 
society to the next generation of leaders emerging in key countries around the 
world. 

Minnesotans are avid participants in the burgeoning global society and economy. 
In 1998, for example, Minnesota companies exported more than $9.1 billion in agri- 
cultural and manufactured products. That figure makes it easy to grasp that more 
than 100,000 Minnesota jobs are related to the international economy. 

We also need the program to add a vital international perspective to our local un- 
derstanding of who we, as Minnesotans, are today. The vast wave of international 
immigration to the United States is rapidly changing the demographic makeup of 
Minnesota’s population. In Minneapolis schools, for example, the number of students 
for whom English is not the native language has tripled since 1990. 

Why is the International Visitors program so important to Minnesotans? And why 
do I believe this program deserves to be strengthened and bolstered to previous 
funding levels? It gives Minnesotans at all levels of society, an opportunity to en- 
gage in a dialogue with others of similar interests — and learn how things are done 
in other countries. 

The International Visitors program is an efficient way to initiate and nurture crit- 
ical international professional connections. Minnesotans greatly appreciate the pro- 
gram — and as our state’s economy grows, we have a compelling desire to see it ex- 
panded. With our current community contacts, we have the potential to host two 
or three times the number of International Visitors that we have today. 

We want more International Visitors. Every dollar invested in the program at the 
national level is leveraged many times over at the local level. We draw heavily upon 
volunteer support to both manage and implement the program. It is an example of 
public-private partnership at its best. Volunteers organize professional appoint- 
ments, transport international visitors to and from meetings and host them for din- 
ners and cultural events. More importantly, the people with whom the visiting pro- 
fessionals meet all agree to do so voluntarily. This network of local leaders contrib- 
utes considerable time to the program at no cost. Let me give you some examples 
of Minnesotan government officials and community leaders who have warmly em- 
braced this program and recently met with our International Visitors: former Attor- 
ney General Skip Humphrey; Guthrie Theater Director, Joe Dowling; St. Paul 
Mayor Norm Coleman; the staff of our own U.S. Senators Rod Grams and Paul 
Wellstone; Congressman Jim Ramstad; Governor Jesse Ventura; executives from 
3M, Honeywell, Medtonic and Cargill; and dozens of mayors, county commissioners, 
arts officials, medical personnel and municipal elected officials statewide. All of 
these are active partners in nurturing a network of informed global leaders. 

Where some of our other programs measure their success by the headlines they 
generate, the International Visitors program works more subtly in a behind-the 
scenes manner. As a result, it is all the more powerful and influential. It’s the work 
that goes on away from the TV cameras and microphones that produces lasting rela- 
tionships between people and countries. 

The International Visitors program also has a profound impact on our country’s 
ability to influence positively — and discreetly — the development of democratic prin- 
ciples and processes in other countries. Consider that many of the International 
Visitors to Minnesota come from countries struggling to develop a viable democratic 
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society. Whether in Eastern Europe, Africa, Asia or Latin America, many of these 
visiting leaders come from countries lacking strong internal democratic traditions 
themselves. They desperately need to learn how to implement the basics of a free 
society, how to establish an equitable system of justice, how to decentralize govern- 
ment decision-making so it best represents the interests of all members of their soci- 
eties, how to establish fair and open government purchasing systems. In Minnesota, 
we arrange for visitors such as these to meet with their local governmental counter- 
parts to learn how representative democracy functions in one U.S. state. The impli- 
cations of this type of activity are profound in terms of American foreign policy 
goals — through the International Visitors program we are literally helping countries 
learn how to rebuild their nations in accordance with the democratic principles that 
we as a nation believe are essential to the peaceful functioning of a global society. 

MIC members also leap at the opportunity to meet with our international visitors. 
It is not everyday that one can host members of the South African parliament, a 
Russian theater director, Supreme Court justices from Rwanda or a Brazilian mayor 
in one’s home for dinner, but MIC members have been able to do just that through 
the International Visitors program. These informal dinners in a home offer Minneso- 
tans and visitors alike the chance to relax and exchange international viewpoints. 
For all participants it is a chance to set aside any stereotypes they may harbor and 
learn something new about another country. 

As I mentioned earlier, there is much more we could do in Minnesota with a more 
robust International Visitors program. One of the most discouraging outcomes of the 
funding cutbacks for the program has not only been the tremendous decline in visi- 
tors, but the necessity to drastically curtail the number of visitors we schedule for 
meetings with rural Minnesotans. Due to budgetary reasons, the State Department 
has in recent years reduced the amount of time visitors spend in the United 
States — from four weeks to three weeks. In Minnesota, this has meant fewer days 
on the ground for our visitors, with less and less opportunity to schedule visits to 
areas outside the metropolitan Twin Cities area. 

Funding reductions can also erode the quality of the program such as interpreting 
services. Any reduction in the ratio of interpreters to visitors can diminish the qual- 
ity of productiveness of the meetings. This is another area that deserves greater 
support. 

In conclusion, I would like to again express my gratitude for the opportunity to 
speak to you today. On behalf of the 97 organizations around the country that work 
with the International Visitors program, I urge you to support a resolution calling 
for a greater national priority to international exchange in the United States — in- 
cluding most specifically higher levels of financial and public policy support for the 
International Visitors program including the GREAT Program. This program is a 
long-term investment in engaging the public and meeting our foreign policy goals. 
Thank you for your time. 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much, Carol. 

Before we begin a round of questioning, with the way the sched- 
ule is here in Washington, I have been kind of double-booked. I had 
another commitment at 10:30, but I have the folks here in the back 
room. So I am going to take just a quick break. I do not want to 
take very long, but I have to meet, including Mayor Dick Nelson 
of Warren, Minnesota, and Vice Mayor Rob Kleiner and a number 
of others. So I am just going to meet with them very briefly. So I 
will just take a quick break and then I will be back. 

So we will just take a quick break and I will be right back. 

[Short recess.] 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much. I again apologize for 
doing some of these things out of order, but schedules are sched- 
ules. So I thank you very much for your consideration. 

Just a few questions I would like to ask our panelists this morn- 
ing. Again, I really appreciate your taking the time and your testi- 
mony and your concerns and suggestions. So maybe we will just 
start and maybe go back counterclockwise and we will start with 
Carol here for the first question. Again I want to thank you for 
being here today, traveling out. 
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The Minnesota International Center has been recognized nation- 
ally for its excellent work with the International Visitors Program 
and I think it is important to hear about the role of exchanges from 
the perspective of the heartland in America. I have had the great 
opportunity to visit a number of times and with some of the vis- 
iting dignitaries, including from China recently, and also the Am- 
bassador to the United States from Israel. That was a GREAT 
lunch the other day as well in Minnesota. 

Carol, what has been the impact of these exchange programs on 
the people of Minnesota? In other words, do you see lasting effects 
from their contacts with these international visitors? I know you 
said there has been a great ratio with the professional peers in 
Minnesota meeting with such counterparts. What kind of lasting 
effects or benefits does it have, not only on the visitors but on Min- 
nesotans as well? 

Mrs. Byrne. You know, Minnesota is a very interesting State be- 
cause international exchange has always been very big. If you look 
at AFS, we have some of the largest number of international stu- 
dents at the high school. We also have one of the largest numbers 
of Peace Corps returnees. What happens with international ex- 
changes like that and certainly with the International Visitors Pro- 
gram as well is that there is engagement between the public and 
the world, and they want to continue that. 

I think that the fact that Minnesota is a State that looks out- 
ward, you see that kind of impact every day. With our members 
and with people that we come in contact with, we usually find that 
their interest in international issues was sparked by a personal 
connection. I think that there are a number of things that have 
happened. 

One case in point would be the SADC conferences that have 
come to Minnesota, Southern African Development Community. 
That has come out of a contact from one international visitor from 
South Africa making a connection with Minnesota and strength- 
ening those ties. You have seen those business connections that 
have grown as well. 

So there are some ways that you can measure it, but there are 
many, many other ways that you cannot measure it. But you know 
that that is somebody that has developed a strong international 
mind set. 

Senator Grams. I think, as you said, Minnesota looking outward 
really gave reason for the Minnesota International Center to be 
born and the things that you have done. It is from the interest of 
the people there. 

Mrs. Byrne. Right, exactly. 

Senator Grams. This reflects that. 

Mrs. Byrne. And please note that our membership has tripled, 
almost tripled in 4 years. I think that that says a lot about how 
Minnesotans are feeling that they have a compelling need to be 
very connected, and the younger it starts the better. 

Senator Grams. Dr. Mueller, I know we might take democracy 
for granted, but it is great to be able to invite people from other 
countries to come and, as I think all of you have mentioned, experi- 
ence it firsthand and get a better understanding of workings of de- 
mocracy and to take that back home and, not trying to maybe du- 
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plicate it, but it becomes a very important part of their thinking 
process. 

How has the IV program that you have talked about helped pro- 
mote democracy abroad? 

Dr. Mueller. I think for many people from parts of the world 
in transition, whether you are talking about East Europe in par- 
ticular, it gives them that first exposure and a sense that there is 
another way to go about organizing society. I think some of us in 
America do not appreciate how isolated up until the falling of the 
Berlin Wall and the disintegration of the Soviet Union that that 
part of the world actually was. 

I think even a very brief 3-week exposure can really change a lot 
of their stereotypes, a lot of their fixed ideas, both about who we 
are, but about how democratic institutions actually operate. There 
is no substitute for that actual experience, whether you are taking 
a Russian visitor to look at open houses on a weekend and say, 
which one do you want to go in, and then let us talk about how 
you get a mortgage for it if you were going to buy it. That kind of 
active experiencing of both a market economy and democratic insti- 
tutions is irreplaceable. You cannot explain it to somebody in an- 
other context, and I think the International Visitor Program has 
been superb at doing that. 

Another example in more of a human rights context would be 
F.W. deKlerk, for instance, coming here as an international visitor 
and having that change his ideas about the future of that country. 
I could give more examples along the way, but why do I not stop 
there in the interest of time. 

Senator Grams. Just to followup on that, Dr. Mueller, the Sister 
Cities program, which as you know is very highly regarded in the 
State of Minnesota as well, was rated as one of the least useful pro- 
grams in the field service of public diplomacy programs. So I would 
like to ask you, how will the new proposal that we have unveiled 
today help improve our Sister Cities program? 

Dr. Mueller. A few years ago, the then-executive director of Sis- 
ter Cities and I had a chance to talk. In fact, we were preparing 
for a panel for the NAFSA conference. Her greatest challenge at 
the time was finding a way to move more delegations, to strength- 
en those Sister City relationships and make them more than rela- 
tionships on paper. Some of the Sister Cities relationships are very 
strong. 

Over my travels in the United States I have had a chance to 
meet with a lot of Sister Cities volunteers because they often are 
involved in our Councils for International Visitors as well. So I 
think the ability to bring more delegations here will strengthen 
those relationships and put meat on their bones, so to speak. 

I also think there have been major changes in both the board 
composition as well as there is a brand new executive director of 
Sister Cities, with whom I have met and discussed the GREAT pro- 
gram. You saw their letter. I think they are on a very good course, 
and I do think the tremendous volunteer support they have across 
the country will be strengthened by having more foreign delega- 
tions to come and work with them more closely. 

Senator Grams. Marlene, since the end of the cold war many 
question the need to have exchanges with European countries and 
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with Canada, claiming that the people from these regions would 
come to America without taxpayer funding. Has there been an ef- 
fort to target other regions of the world for expanding U.S. ex- 
change programs activity and, if so, how have they been successful? 

Ms. Johnson. I think there has been a great deal of effort by 
both universities and colleges themselves, as well as the State De- 
partment, to look at moving students in both directions to the 
emerging countries, the emerging democracies. Certainly we sup- 
port that. I just came back 2 days ago, in fact, from South Africa 
at a conference of sister organizations there that is trying to 
strengthen the capacity of South African universities to support 
study abroad programs for American students and to increase the 
capacity of those institutions to send students here for 1-year pro- 
grams, not necessarily 4-year programs, which is how most of the 
international students come now. 

There is a great deal of interest in that and a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and leadership in that country for building the infra- 
structure in South Africa to support American students. There has 
been a substantial increase in the interest on the part of American 
students at many universities and colleges around the country. 

I think that it is important to identify vehicles to encourage that 
kind of exchange in both directions, because it is not just that 
Americans need to meet international visitors and students in our 
own country, but we need to go there. We need to have more Amer- 
icans studying abroad, both for short-term and long-term programs, 
if we are going to do our part to understand the world, just as we 
want them to come here and get a more personal understanding, 
more personally in touch with what a democracy means, what it 
means to have an election and have some people lose and still talk 
to each other the next day, and to transition governments, to build 
businesses, to build public-private partnerships, to support non- 
government associations or organizations like we are. 

We represent an aspect of society that is just beginning to exist 
in most parts of the world, including in Europe. So I do not really 
share the notion that there is not a need for exchanges with Can- 
ada and with Mexico and with Europe. Quite the contrary, I think 
that, if I could be so bold, I think that we United States Americans 
are pretty ignorant if we think that Canada is the same as we are, 
and unfortunately we do think that they are the same as we are 
and that is a problem. Yet they are our most important trading 
partner. 

So I would encourage us to speed up the exchange between the 
United States and Canada, but not at the expense of slowing down 
exchange with Eastern Europe or the former Soviet Union or Africa 
or Asia, because I think it is critical that we continue to build those 
relationships in both directions. 

Senator Grams. My second language is Canadian, so I under- 
stand. 

Ms. Johnson. Well, good. We are proud of you for that. 

Senator Grams. I wanted to also ask quickly before I move on, 
are these roles of exchanges becoming more or less important be- 
cause of really the globalization? I say that because I hear many 
parents lament that their children and then grandchildren are now 
working in Beijing or London or Moscow. So I mean, the job oppor- 
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tunities are global now, not just moving to San Francisco or St. 
Louis. So really we do have a great mobility worldwide for many 
job opportunities. 

So are these exchange programs becoming more important or are 
they becoming less important because really it is becoming more of 
the way of life? Marlene? 

Ms. Johnson. Well, I think they are becoming more important 
because it is becoming more a way of life, because the more we 
begin to engage in the world at a young age the more competent 
we will be to handle the challenges, to accept the challenges, and 
be successful in those global environments that we are required to 
do. 

It is not just the people who are going to take a job in Beijing. 
It is the people in Wilmer, Minnesota, who are working for a com- 
pany that is doing business internationally. I do not know if there 
is one in Wilmer exactly. Yes, there is one. I actually, I do remem- 
ber that. I am losing touch with my old anecdotes a little bit here. 
I am getting a little rusty. 

But there are international businesses of every size in every 
county in your State and my State, and that is true for most States 
in this country. I think that is why there is a lot more interest on 
the part of American parents to get their children learning other 
languages and really thinking about where they should be studying 
and what they should be studying, because they know, they know 
they are working with people whose first language is not English. 
They know that the products they are making when they go to 
work in the morning are being sold all over the world and that if 
we are going to be successful at buying and selling around the 
world our products — they know that the clothes they are wearing 
were made someplace else, too. 

I mean, Americans are real smart. They just need some help un- 
derstanding how to take all this new understanding of the world 
and do some things with our educational system and with our com- 
munity involvement that helps advance what they know instinc- 
tively is required to have a successful future for themselves and 
their children. 

Senator Grams. Thank you. 

Mr. Denton, let me talk about promoting democracy. What is the 
administration’s record on promoting democracy through these ex- 
change programs? 

Mr. Denton. I cannot say, Mr. Chairman, that I have really done 
a serious study or assessment of that. 

Senator Grams. Are you satisfied with it? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. I think that it is basically on track. But I must 
tell you, Mr. Chairman, I really do not follow the macro numbers 
in the way that you and your committee do. So I feel like it is a 
little bit above my pay grade to grade the administration on this. 
From my limited perspective, I think that this administration has 
done all right in this respect. 

Senator Grams. Mr. Denton, your work with the National Forum 
Foundation and then Freedom House has focused on exchange pro- 
grams in the area of the Central and Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union. Again I will kind of reiterate a question I 
asked earlier: 10 years after the cold war, does that area remain 
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the most important sphere to focus on for exchange programs in 
your opinion, more important than others? 

Mr. Denton. You mean geographically? 

Senator Grams. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. The most important region? Well, that is a tough 
one. 

Senator Grams. I suppose it could be in the eye of the beholder. 

Mr. Denton. That is a tough one. I think that it would be a very 
bad time to let go of that region. There is a great deal of progress 
that has been made, but, as I mentioned in my comments, I think 
there are — well, it is very clear that there is still a great distance 
to go. 

This particular region that we are talking about is highly volatile 
and it is right next to our Western European allies, where we have 
extraordinary trading relationships and so on. So from a national 
security standpoint, of course it is highly, highly important. 

But on the other hand, I think that it would probably be a good 
idea for us to be thinking about ways to engage China in this re- 
spect for exchanges. There are problems. A lot of them do not re- 
turn. I think we should be thinking that it will not be long from 
now before we might have opportunities to do this in Iran, where 
there has been some interesting progress made in recent years. 
Those areas would also be strategically important to the United 
States from a security and economic point of view, and also I think 
from a moral point of view, to try to strengthen the forces for re- 
form and freedom in those countries. 

But I guess that I would have to say that at this stage, if I were 
to prioritize the world where both there is need and opportunity to 
engage in a significant way the agents for reform, so to speak, then 
I would say that the priority would be the former Soviet Union, 
most particularly Russia and Ukraine, and then southeastern Eu- 
rope. 

Senator Grams. Ms. Johnson, I would like to ask, how long of a 
visit is important to make sure that there is maybe lasting friend- 
ships or bonds? Is it a 2-week visit? Does it have to be a 6-month 
visit? Is there something over history that tells us length of time 
is better than another? 

Ms. Johnson. I think that educators would say that the longer 
the experience the better it is. We certainly as an association, my 
association is very interested in advancing programs that provide 
academic credit. 

On the other hand, there is also a strong belief in the field that 
it is better to get people started, and if short gets them started in- 
evitably they will have a second and third experience. I personally 
subscribe to that. I think that, while it is better to have immersion, 
because with immersion in a culture, learning what it means to be 
on your own and having to struggle with that language until you 
master it and figure it out on your own and live with the family 
for a while, that is immersion, and 2 weeks or 1 week is not im- 
mersion, and a vacation to Paris is not international education. It 
is a great time. I am all for it and I think we should encourage it, 
but I do not think it is international education and we should not 
pretend it is. 
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On the other hand, I think there are many examples at this table 
and in this room and beyond of short experiences that have had a 
tremendous impact on people’s thinking and have caused them to 
go another time for a half a year or a year and even more. 

So I think it is really important that we support the range, that 
we increase the range of opportunities, and that we have a national 
policy that really says it is important for all of our people to engage 
in the world. And for those people who do not study abroad, it is 
critical that our campuses and our communities are more inter- 
nationalized, that the curricula and the other programs on a cam- 
pus really keep advancing an international perspective, if we want 
all of our people, not just those who actually do study abroad, to 
be successful. 

Senator Grams. Dr. Mueller, the advantages or virtues of a 
short-term program such as the international visitor program, the 
benefits from that? Even though it is maybe not as long as we 
might want, there are values? Or how would you sum up the Inter- 
national Visitors Program? 

Dr. Mueller. Well, I think it is tremendously important that 
people have an opportunity, as I indicated earlier, to have that first 
exposure. I share Marlene’s perspective on this and I think the real 
challenge for Dr. Bader and you, is what is the right mix of ex- 
changes that really does serve the national interest. 

I think there is tremendous importance for the Fulbright pro- 
gram and academic exchanges, and likewise it is just awfully valu- 
able to have the International Visitor Program because I think 
those linkages, as Ms. Byrne described them, the human connec- 
tions, the web of human connections that are made even in a very 
short, relatively short visit, really do underpin other relationships 
that will come later. 

I think the International Visitor Program is a tremendous cata- 
lyst. It is a tremendous first step, and in many cases it does per- 
form, despite its short length, life-changing — has life-changing re- 
sults. 

Senator Grams. Thank you. 

Carol, just one final question. I would like you kind of to describe 
for us, if you would, a typical program which an international vis- 
itor could expect to experience when he comes to Minnesota. I 
know we have done a lot of things with — we know quite a bit, Min- 
nesotans know a lot about countries like Germany, Norway, Swe- 
den, because we have a lot of family ties there. But what role have 
international exchanges had in focusing more attention on other re- 
gions, like Asia, Africa, the Mideast? So what would be a typical 
type? 

Mrs. Byrne. Well, this is a program that we are going to be 
doing in October, so we are in the planning of it. I will just give 
you that example. It is going to be a multi-regional group of jour- 
nalists coming over. We love to host journalists in Minnesota. With 
this particular group, they most likely will meet with editorial 
boards, with the St. Paul Pioneer Press and the Star Tribune. 
Hopefully, we will take them to Monticello to meet with that news- 
paper, small town newspaper. 

We are going to have a public forum for this group as well, and 
that is something that the State Department had asked. Often- 
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times — when we bring in a group of IV’s, we want to leverage their 
visit with as many people as possible in Minnesota. 

We might also schedule a visit for them to go to a school. This 
group is a very interesting IV group, composed of about seven Eu- 
ropeans. Excuse me, when I look back on it, we have got two jour- 
nalists, one from Greece. We have also got some parliament mem- 
bers. So they are going to talk about Europe in transition. 

Then, of course, we will arrange home hospitality. We usually try 
to only put at most two international visitors per family. So with 
that group of seven, they will meet with three different families as 
well. 

So it will be whirlwind, 4 full days of Minnesota. The time will 
be very short, but I think the effects will be long-reaching. 

One of the other points to just make about the International Visi- 
tors Program is that I really want to commend the State Depart- 
ment and embassies around the world for selecting such stellar in- 
dividuals to come on this particular program. They come at such 
a high caliber that when they are in the United States they really 
can take advantage of those 3 weeks, as opposed to — I can speak 
on behalf of myself. When I was 17 I was an exchange student and 
it took me a lot longer to learn things than it does today. So I think 
the International Visitors Program is like an accelerated program. 

When they leave, with the power of technology that it is today, 
with e-mail, et cetera, those connections will continue. 

Senator Grams. I think it is just a good example of the benefits 
on both sides, I mean, for Minnesotans to have the visitors here 
and also for the visitors to have an exposure, not just to Minnesota 
but to America and democracy. 

I want to thank you very much for your testimony and your an- 
swers. I appreciate your time. I also commend Secretary Bader for 
staying with us and listening to the testimony and taking in all the 
information. I know it is important to you in your work. So again, 
thank you all very much. 

This hearing is over. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:10 a.m. the subcommittee was adjourned.] 


Prepared Statements of Witnesses 
Prepared Statement of Marlene M. Johnson 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing and for inviting me to testify. 
I know it’s hard to focus on these matters at this particular time of year. All of us 
in the international education community appreciate your leadership in bringing us 
together to discuss an issue that may not figure prominently in the political debates 
swirling around us right now, but that does, we believe, fundamentally affect the 
national interest of this country. 

Let me focus on those two concepts for a moment: leadership, and the national 
interest. In an earlier era, we understood better that the ability of the United States 
to protect and advance its interests in the world depended fundamentally on our 
knowledge of that world and on our ability to promote international understanding. 
And we all remember the Senators who were prepared to stand up and exercise 
leadership on behalf of international education and exchange programs that served 
these objectives. 

Oddly, as the world has become more interdependent and more global — as the na- 
tional interest of the United States has become more linked to events abroad — inter- 
est in international education programs in the Congress has declined. It’s not that 
these programs have enemies, but they seem to be viewed as expendable in budget 
battles. 
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The American people, however, understand that our country’s ability to lead, pros- 
per, and protect our national security in the twenty-first century depends more than 
ever on international knowledge and understanding. They need — and we need — 
champions who will fight for our programs in the legislative arena. You, Mr. Chair- 
man, have been such a champion. We need more, on both sides of the aisle. 

I testify today on behalf of the Alliance for International Educational and Cultural 
Exchange, of which I chair the board of directors, and NAFSA: Association of Inter- 
national Educators, of which I am CEO. The Alliance is a coalition of more than 
60 organizations that sponsor international educational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams. NAFSA, a member of the Alliance, is the largest professional association of 
international educators, with more than 8,600 members on college and university 
campuses nationwide, as well as a growing membership overseas. 

On behalf of the tens of thousands of citizens represented by these two organiza- 
tions, who make international education and exchange work on campuses and in 
communities all over this country, I thank you for being our champion, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I express to you our hope that you will do even more in the future to fill 
the leadership vacuum that exists on our issues. 

To be true to this constituency, Mr. Chairman, let me say at the outset that there 
is a lot more to international education than exchange. We have to internationalize 
our college and university curricula and classrooms, make sure study abroad pro- 
grams are linked to students’ academic programs, deepen and broaden foreign lan- 
guage instruction so that Americans are conversant in the world’s major languages, 
maintain and increase our output of international specialists who will provide the 
next generation of expert knowledge, and support an ambitious agenda of inter- 
national and global research in all disciplines to help us understand and shape 
globalization. 

Exchanges are an indispensable part of all that, but they aren’t the whole picture. 
And we need to work on all of it to prepare ourselves for the new century. 

We have tried to lay out the whole picture in a NAFSA-Alliance paper entitled, 
“Toward an International Education Policy for the United States,” which is ap- 
pended to my statement. This paper represents our effort to articulate a post-cold 
war rationale for international education and exchange in the global world. Unlike 
most such efforts, it is deliberately short and to the point, as a way of encouraging 
policy makers to read it. I commend it to you. 

The focus of this hearing is international educational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams, including Fulbright programs, Citizen Exchanges, the International Visitor 
Program, high school exchanges, and the broad range of privately funded exchanges 
that the State Department facilitates under the J visa program. These programs es- 
tablish the people-to-people ties between the United States and other nations that 
enable us to support American business interests and carry out U.S. foreign policy 
goals. These are the programs that establish the foundation for effective U.S. public 
diplomacy, economic competitiveness, and national security in the next century. 

They also include overseas educational advising centers, which counsel foreign 
students seeking an education in the United States. These centers deserve much of 
the credit for the half-a-million foreign students who study here every year, and for 
the billions of dollars that they and their families contribute to the American econ- 
omy. 

Foreign students and exchange visitors who come to the United States take Amer- 
ican values and perspectives home with them, promote democratic institutions and 
market-based economies, make major purchasing decisions involving American prod- 
ucts, and create partnerships with American enterprises. Many have become impor- 
tant leaders in their societies, enhancing our diplomatic ties with a number of na- 
tions. Virtually all of them have a profound, positive impact on our own security 
and prosperity. 

In recent years, international education has become a major global issue. Edu- 
cation topped the agenda of the Summit of the Americas in 1998. In the past few 
years, the governments of Australia, Great Britain, France, and other countries 
have placed a major emphasis on recruiting international students, and have dedi- 
cated millions of dollars toward that mission. This year, the G-8 adopted a goal of 
doubling the number of exchanges in the next 10 years. 

The United States lags far behind in terms of having proactive national policies 
to promote international education. Recently, however, there have been hopeful 
signs of increased national priority and attention to these issues. 

• In the fall of 1998, the U.S. Information Agency and the Educational Testing 
Service hosted a joint conference on the state of U.S. leadership in international 
education. The conference report concluded that the United States is indeed los- 
ing its edge in international education, as other nations strategically and ag- 
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gressively establish national policies to promote international education. The re- 
port called on the United States to adopt such a policy. 

• Last February, responding to that call, NAFSA and the Alliance released the 
statement I referred to earlier, calling for the establishment of a U.S. inter- 
national education policy and setting forth what we thought such a policy 
should be. 

• This statement provided an important basis for President Clinton’s April 19 ex- 
ecutive memorandum for the heads of agencies on international education pol- 
icy, which Dr. Bader has discussed. 

• On the heels of that memorandum, Congressman Jim Kolbe, together with a 
bipartisan group of co-sponsors, introduced a resolution based on the NAFSA- 
Alliance statement, stating the need for such a policy. 

• The Senate Appropriations Committee, in its report accompanying the fiscal 
year 2001 CJS appropriations bill, noted that international exchanges are a for- 
eign policy priority and urged the State and Education departments to give 
international education a higher position on the national agenda. 

• In May of this year, Chairman Gilman of the International Relations Com- 
mittee introduced a bill to increase study abroad opportunities for financially- 
disadvantaged students. We have worked closely with the Chairman on this bill, 
which is now before the Senate. I hope you will pass it. 

• And for the first time, our nation will celebrate U.S. International Education 
Week on November 13-17, 2000. 

I have submitted materials for each of these important developments for the 
record. 

And now, these hearings are highlighting the importance of one very important 
aspect of an international education policy — exchange programs. 

We’ve come a long way in the period of a year or two, but we have only just 
begun. We mustn’t allow the momentum to die. Here is what we need to do to be 
sure that international education, and particularly educational and cultural ex- 
change programs, can meet the challenges we face as a nation in this global era. 

• First, I ask you to establish a congressional caucus on international education, 
so that we’ll have a forum for promoting a long-term, forward-thinking policy 
on international education. Sustained congressional leadership is essential to 
our success. 

• Second, I ask you to work to ensure that our nation’s flagship exchange pro- 
grams, the ones that are tried and true, have healthy budgets so that they’ll 
have the resources they need to serve our national interests. At a minimum, 
these programs need to be restored to the levels of funding they enjoyed before 
the severe reductions of the mid-nineties. In some cases, we will need additional 
resources to adequately meet the challenges posed by increased foreign competi- 
tion. 

• Third, I ask you to join the nongovernmental sector in calling on the next ad- 
ministration for leadership. Congress needs to hold the next administration ac- 
countable for promoting our national interest with an international education 
policy. 

We recognize that the federal government can’t do it all. Colleges, universities, 
community colleges, and our school systems must further internationalize their cur- 
ricula and campuses, and must provide enhanced global opportunities for students 
and faculty. Higher education institutions, state governments, private foundations, 
nongovernmental organizations, local school districts, and community and business 
leaders all need to accept their responsibilities, increase their support for inter- 
national education, and forge creative partnerships to achieve these important na- 
tional goals. 

But the federal role is crucial in setting a policy direction, creating a conceptual 
understanding within which members of the public can define their roles, and using 
federal resources to leverage action at other levels. Those in Congress who under- 
stand the importance of international education have an important role to play in 
placing international education policy on the national agenda. I hope this hearing 
will be followed by others early in the next Congress. And I call upon the next Con- 
gress to pass a resolution outlining such a policy and urging the next administration 
to adopt it as the policy of the United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Toward an International Education Policy for the United States 

NAFSA: Association of International Educators Alliance for International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

International education — imparting effective global literacy to students and other 
citizens as an integral part of their education — is important to meet three chal- 
lenges facing the United States: national security and the management of global 
conflict, competitiveness in a global economy, and an increasingly multicultural soci- 
ety. 

Several factors are of concern: declining U.S. competitiveness in the international 
student market; the extremely low participation of U.S. students in study abroad 
programs; the critical shortage of Americans’ foreign language skills; and the declin- 
ing priority given to exchange programs which, in the past, have done much to ex- 
tend U.S. influence by educating the world’s future leaders. 

We propose that the nation commit itself to work toward several ambitious goals, 
including: 

• Knowledge of a foreign language and a foreign area by all college graduates. 

• Enhancing the educational infrastructure through which the United States pro- 
duces international expertise. 

• Recapturing 40 percent of the international student market and streamlining 
visa, taxation, and employment policies and regulations applicable to inter- 
national students. 

• Vastly increasing the number of U.S. students studying abroad; promoting eth- 
nic, socioeconomic, and gender diversity in study abroad; and diversifying the 
locations, languages, and subjects involved in study abroad. 

• Invigorating citizen and professional exchange programs and promoting the 
international exchange of scholars. 

We ask that the President announce such an international education policy, take 
steps to ensure effective leadership and interagency coordination on the part of his 
administration, and seek broad participation by educators and others in the formu- 
lation and implementation of the policy. To view the entire statement, go to http:/ 
/www.nafsa.org/int-ed/22200.html. 


Toward an International Education Policy for the United States 
February 22, 2000 
SUMMARY 

In the two decades following World War II, visionary leaders understood that the 
challenges of the cold war required that Americans be knowledgeable about the 
world, and they created international education programs to endow Americans with 
the skills necessary to compete in that environment. Today our nation faces global 
challenges that, although less stark, are at least as profound. Yet our commitment 
as a nation to international education — that is, to imparting effective global literacy 
to students and other citizens as an integral part of their education — is in doubt. 

With the end of the cold war, the United States mistakenly drew the conclusion 
that it had the luxury of retreating from international concerns and focusing on do- 
mestic problems. In today’s world, however, that is impossible. 

• It is now clear that the end of the cold war did not mean an end to inter- 
national, civil, and ethnic conflict. The defense of U.S. interests and the effec- 
tive management of global unrest in the next century will require more, not 
less, ability on the part of Americans to understand the world in terms other 
than their own. 

• Globalization is obliterating the distinction between foreign and domestic con- 
cerns. Most domestic problems in today’s world are also international. The glob- 
al economic and technology revolutions are redefining the nation’s economic se- 
curity and reshaping business, life, and work. The opening of global markets, 
the explosion of trade, the globalizing effects of Internet technology, and the 
need for U.S. business to compete in countries around the world require a global 
content in education in general, as well as specific foreign language and country 
expertise. 

• The world is coming to us, whether we like it or not. Immigrants are changing 
the face of American society. Foreign-born experts now pace America’s scientific 
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leadership. The American workforce is now multicultural, and customers for 
American products are found everywhere the Internet goes. These realities help 
fuel U.S. development, but they also create new needs, both for managers who 
can think globally and for tolerance and cross-cultural sensitivity in our neigh- 
borhoods and workplaces. 

In short, international and cross-cultural awareness and understanding on the 
part of U.S. citizens will be crucial to effective U.S. leadership, competitiveness, 
prosperity, and national security in the next century. Yet — all the laws on the books 
notwithstanding — the United States effectively lacks a coherent, coordinated, oper- 
ational policy for educating its citizens internationally. 

What is needed is a policy that promotes international education in the broadest 
sense, including supporting the learning of foreign languages and in-depth knowl- 
edge of other cultures by Americans, promoting study abroad by U.S. students, en- 
couraging students from other countries to study in the United States, facilitating 
the exchange of scholars and of citizens at all levels of society, and supporting the 
educational infrastructure through which we produce international competence and 
research. 

We propose that the President announce and implement an international edu- 
cation policy that: (1) articulates the national interest in international education; (2) 
sets forth the goals and objectives of such a policy; (3) dedicates resources that are 
appropriate to these interests, goals, and objectives; (4) charges a high-level govern- 
ment official with lead responsibility for the promotion and implementation of the 
policy; (5) specifies the roles of appropriate government agencies in implementing 
the policy; (6) mandates interagency coordination under leadership of the senior offi- 
cial referred to above; and (7) creates an ongoing mechanism whereby international 
education professionals, business leaders, and state-level officials can offer advice 
and guidance on policy development and implementation. 

WHY DOES THE UNITED STATES NEED AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY? 

Globalization expands the nation’s need for international competence. To maintain 
U.S. security, well being, and global economic leadership, we need to increase the 
depth and variety of international expertise of Americans in government, business, 
education, the media, and other fields. While the Internet dramatically increases op- 
portunities for global collaboration, technology alone cannot substitute for the exper- 
tise developed through serious study and substantive international experience. 

In addition to increasing the global awareness of Americans, our international 
education interests also encompass the presence of foreign students in the United 
States. In the 1998-99 academic year, nearly 500,000 international students studied 
in the United States at the post-secondary level. They and their dependents spent 
more than $11 billion on tuition, fees, and living expenses in U.S. higher-education 
institutions and communities, making international education the fifth-largest U.S. 
service-sector export. 

But these students represent much more than an entry on the credit side of the 
U.S. current accounts ledger. To educate them is to have an opportunity to shape 
the future leaders who will guide the political and economic development of their 
countries. In American classrooms, dormitories, and living rooms, international stu- 
dents gain an in-depth exposure to American values and to our successful multicul- 
tural democracy, and they take those values home to support democracy and market 
economies. They develop an appreciation of American products and are likely to re- 
main American customers throughout their lives. They enrich American campuses 
and provide many American students with their first-ever exposure to foreign 
friends and colleagues. The millions of people who have studied in the United States 
over the years constitute a remarkable reservoir of goodwill for our country, perhaps 
our most underrated foreign policy asset. 

Yet because the United States does not have a proactive policy for attracting 
international students, we are beginning to lose our share of this market to those 
countries that do. Although we still dominate the international student market, the 
proportion of international students who choose to study in the United States has 
declined almost 10 percent since 1982; it now stands at just over 30 percent. The 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, among others, have an- 
nounced or are implementing aggressive international student recruitment strate- 
gies that promise to make further inroads into current U.S. market share unless 
we adopt measures to reverse the trend. 

America’s success in attracting international students has not been matched by 
success in sending students abroad. The number of Americans who study overseas 
for academic credit is increasing; it topped 100,000 for the first time in 1998-99 — 
a tribute to the efforts of international educators and certain colleges and univer- 
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sities. However, study abroad participants remain less than one percent of our 
roughly 15 million undergraduates and, as noted by the Institute of International 
Education, many students still do not have access to study abroad programs. Recent 
data also show an encouraging diversification of study abroad locations; neverthe- 
less, we need to further increase the numbers of students studying outside of Eu- 
rope, in world areas of growing importance to U.S. interests. 

At a time when other countries understand that their citizens cannot be consid- 
ered educated for the modern world unless part of their education has taken place 
abroad, the United States has no policy to promote global learning, nor do policy- 
makers seem aware of the need for one. Research has demonstrated that study 
abroad greatly enhances and accelerates the learning of critical foreign languages. 
If American students are to be able to function effectively in the world into which 
they will graduate, it must become the routine — not the exception — for them to 
study abroad in high quality programs. 

American foreign language skills are in critically short supply and will remain so 
until we take bold steps to enhance both participation in study abroad and the in- 
frastructure for teaching foreign languages in our institutions. The U.S. government 
requires 34,000 employees with foreign language skills, and American business in- 
creasingly needs internationally and multi-culturally experienced employees to com- 
pete in a global economy and to manage a culturally diverse workforce. 

The United States benefits from a great wealth of exchange programs, some feder- 
ally funded but many more funded privately. They operate at all levels, from high 
school to higher education to the business and professional realms. Armies of Amer- 
ican volunteers make these programs possible, hosting visitors in their homes and 
serving as resources and guides to their communities. Exchange programs uniquely 
engage our citizenry in the pursuit of our country’s global interests, and offer oppor- 
tunities for substantive interaction in the broadest possible range of fields. 

These exchanges also offer unparalleled opportunities for intercultural learning. 
Many of today’s world leaders first experienced America and its values through ex- 
change programs — a priceless foreign policy asset. But these valuable programs are 
hemmed in by diminished policy priority and by bureaucratically imposed regula- 
tions that make them more difficult than necessary for nongovernmental and com- 
munity organizations to manage. 

To be an educated citizen today is to be able to see the world through others’ eyes 
and to understand the international dimensions of the problems we confront as a 
nation — skills that are enhanced by international experience. The programs we put 
in place today to make international experience integral to higher education will de- 
termine whether or not our society will have a globally literate citizenry prepared 
to respond to the demands of the twenty-first century. 

ELEMENTS OF AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY 

An international education policy that effectively promotes U.S. interests in the 
twenty-first century should do the following: 

International, Foreign Language, and Area Expertise 

Such a policy should recognize that future generations of Americans will live in 
a borderless world, and must therefore be vastly more capable than any previous 
generation of understanding other peoples and cultures and communicating in the 
world’s major languages. To this end, it should: 

• Set an objective that international education become an integral component of 
U.S. undergraduate education, with every college graduate achieving proficiency 
in a foreign language and attaining a basic understanding of at least one world 
area by 2015. New technologies should be employed creatively to help achieve 
this objective. 

• Promote cultural and foreign language study in primary and secondary edu- 
cation so that entering college students will have increased proficiency in these 
areas. 

• Through graduate and professional training and research, enhance the nation’s 
capacity to produce the international, regional, international business, and for- 
eign-language expertise necessary for U.S. global leadership and security. 

• Encourage international institutional partnerships that will facilitate inter- 
nationalized curricula, collaborative research, and faculty and student mobility. 

International Student Recruitment 

Such a policy should recognize that international students are a resource for the 
United States: They contribute significantly to national, state, and local economies; 
bring vital resources to U.S. educational institutions; enrich the academic experi- 
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ence of U.S. students; and spread U.S. values and influence in the world. To this 
end, the policy should: 

• Set an objective to arrest the decline in the proportion of internationally mobile 
students who select the United States for study at the post-secondary level and 
to recapture 40 percent of this market for the United States. 

• Promote the study of English by international students in the United States, 
and promote the United States as the best global provider of English training 
services and materials. 

• Streamline visa, taxation, and employment policies and regulations to facilitate 
entry into the United States for bona fide short-term and degree students and 
to enable these students to maximize their exposure to American society and 
culture through internships and employment. 

STUDY ABROAD 

Such a policy should recognize that providing Americans with opportunities to ac- 
quire the skills, attitudes, and perceptions that allow them to be globally and cross- 
culturally competent is central to U.S. security and economic interests in the twen- 
ty-first century and, accordingly, should promote the experiencing of the world first- 
hand by American students. To this end, it should: 

• Set an objective that 20 percent of American students receiving college degrees 
will have studied abroad for credit by 2010, and 50 percent by 2040. 

• Promote ethnic, socioeconomic, and gender diversity in study abroad. 

• Promote the diversification of the study abroad experience, including: increased 
study in nontraditional locations outside the United Kingdom and Western Eu- 
rope; increased study of major world languages — such as Arabic, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Portuguese, and Russian — that are less commonly learned by Americans; 
and increased study of under-represented subjects such as mathematical and 
physical sciences and business. 

• Promote the integration of study abroad into the higher-education curriculum, 
and increase opportunities for international internships and service learning. 

Exchanges of Citizens and Scholars 

Such a policy should recognize that U.S. interests are significantly furthered by 
the vast network of exchange activity that occurs at all levels of American society. 
Accordingly, it should: 

• Invigorate federal programs and reform regulations governing private efforts in 
order to promote citizen, professional, and other exchanges that bring future 
leaders from around the world to the United States for substantive exposure to 
our society, and that give future American leaders opportunities for similar ex- 
periences overseas. 

• Promote the international exchange of scholars in order to enhance the global 
literacy of U.S. scholars, ensure that the United States builds relationships with 
the best scholarly talent from abroad, and strengthen the international content 
of American curricula. 


MOBILIZING THE RESOURCES 

Such a policy should recognize the crucial role of the federal government in mobi- 
lizing a national effort. Accordingly, it should: 

• Clearly articulate the national interest in international education and set a 
strong policy direction to which citizens can relate their own efforts. 

• Dedicate federal resources that are appropriate for the national interests 
served. 

• Stimulate involvement by, and leverage funding from, the states and the higher 
education, business, and charitable communities. 

HOW TO PROCEED 


The President should: 

• Announce the international education policy in a major address, decision memo- 
randum, or message to Congress, and propose appropriate funding. 

• Appoint a senior White House official who will be in charge of the policy and 
responsible for meeting its targets. 
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• Convene a White House summit of college and university presidents, other aca- 
demic leaders, international education professionals, and NGO and business 
leaders to map out the specifics of the policy. 

• Assign specific roles to appropriate federal agencies. 

• Create an interagency working group of these agencies, chaired by the senior 
White House official, to ensure that policies and regulations affecting inter- 
national education are consistent and coherent. 

• Create an advisory commission consisting of business leaders, state-level offi- 
cials, and international education professionals from institutions of higher edu- 
cation, exchange programs, foundations, and appropriate professional associa- 
tions to offer advice and guidance on program implementation. 

A COOPERATIVE EFFORT 

The federal government cannot do it all. Colleges, universities, and community 
colleges must further internationalize their curricula and campuses, and must pro- 
vide enhanced global opportunities for students and faculty. Higher education insti- 
tutions, state governments, private foundations, nongovernmental organizations, 
and the business community (which will be the primary beneficiary of a globally lit- 
erate workforce) all need to accept their responsibilities, increase their support for 
international education, and forge creative partnerships to achieve these important 
national goals. 

But the federal role is crucial in setting a policy direction, creating a conceptual 
understanding within which members of the public can define their roles, and using 
federal resources to leverage action at other levels. If Americans are called upon 
from the “bully pulpit” to respond to the challenge of globalism, they will respond 
as they have to other international challenges. What is needed above all, as noted 
in a 1998 report by the U.S. Information Agency and the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, is “a clearly articulated foreign policy strategy which recognizes international 
education as a fundamentally important endeavor at policy levels.” 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

Office of the Press Secretary (Oklahoma City, Oklahoma) 

For Immediate Release — April 19, 2000 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 

Subject: International Education Policy 

To continue to compete successfully in the global economy and to maintain our 
role as a world leader, the United States needs to ensure that its citizens develop 
a broad understanding of the world, proficiency in other languages, and knowledge 
of other cultures. America’s leadership also depends on building ties with those who 
will guide the political, cultural, and economic development of their countries in the 
future. A coherent and coordinated international education strategy will help us 
meet the twin challenges of preparing our citizens for a global environment while 
continuing to attract and educate future leaders from abroad. 

Since World War II, the Federal Government, in partnership with institutions of 
higher education and other educational organizations, has sponsored programs to 
help Americans gain the international experience and skills they will need to meet 
the challenges of an increasingly interdependent world. During this same period, 
our colleges and universities have developed an educational system whose reputa- 
tion attracts students from all over the world. But our work is not done. Today, the 
defense of U.S. interests, the effective management of global issues, and even an un- 
derstanding of our Nation’s diversity require ever-greater contact with, and under- 
standing of, people and cultures beyond our borders. 

We are fortunate to count among our staunchest friends abroad those who have 
experienced our country and our values through in-depth exposure as students and 
scholars. The nearly 500,000 international students now studying in the United 
States at the postsecondary level not only contribute some $9 billion annually to our 
economy, but also enrich our communities with their cultures, while developing a 
lifelong appreciation for ours. The goodwill these students bear for our country will 
in the future constitute one of our greatest foreign policy assets. 

It is the policy of the Federal Government to support international education. We 
are committed to: 

• encouraging students from other countries to study in the United States; 
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• promoting study abroad by U.S. students; 

• supporting the exchange of teachers, scholars, and citizens at all levels of soci- 
ety; 

• enhancing programs at U.S. institutions that build international partnerships 
and expertise; 

• expanding high-quality foreign language learning and in-depth knowledge of 
other cultures by Americans; 

• preparing and supporting teachers in their efforts to interpret other countries 
and cultures for their students; and 

• advancing new technologies that aid the spread of knowledge throughout the 
world. 

The Federal Government cannot accomplish these goals alone. Educational insti- 
tutions, State and local governments, non-governmental organizations, and the busi- 
ness community all must contribute to this effort. Together, we must increase and 
broaden our commitment. Therefore, I direct the heads of executive departments 
and agencies, working in partnership with the private sector, to take the following 
actions: 

(1) The Secretaries of State and Education shall support the efforts of schools and 
colleges to improve access to high-quality international educational experiences by 
increasing the number and diversity of students who study and intern abroad, en- 
couraging students and institutions to choose nontraditional study-abroad locations, 
and helping under-represented U.S. institutions offer and promote study-abroad op- 
portunities for their students. 

(2) The Secretaries of State and Education, in partnership with other govern- 
mental and nongovernmental organizations, shall identify steps to attract qualified 
post-secondary students from overseas to the United States, including improving the 
availability of accurate information overseas about U.S. educational opportunities. 

(3) The heads of agencies, including the Secretaries of State and Education, and 
others as appropriate, shall review the effect of U.S. Government actions on the 
international flow of students and scholars as well as on citizen and professional 
exchanges, and take steps to address unnecessary obstacles, including those involv- 
ing visa and tax regulations, procedures, and policies. 

(4) The Secretaries of State and Education shall support the efforts of State and 
local governments and educational institutions to promote international awareness 
and skills in the classroom and on campuses. Such efforts include strengthening for- 
eign language learning at all levels, including efforts to achieve bi-literacy, helping 
teachers acquire the skills needed to understand and interpret other countries and 
cultures for their students, increasing opportunities for the exchange of faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and students, and assisting educational institutions in other countries 
to strengthen their teaching of English. 

(5) The Secretaries of State and Education and the heads of other agencies shall 
take steps to ensure that international educational exchange programs, including 
the Fulbright program, are coordinated through the Interagency Working Group on 
United States Government-Sponsored International Exchange and Training, to 
maximize existing resources in a nonduplicative way, and to ensure that the ex- 
change programs receive the support they need to fulfill their mission of increased 
mutual understanding. 

(6) The Secretary of Education, in cooperation with other agencies, shall continue 
to support efforts to improve U.S. education by developing comparative information, 
including benchmarks, on educational performance and practices. The Secretary of 
Education shall also share U.S. educational expertise with other countries. 

(7) The Secretaries of State and Education shall strengthen and expand models 
of international exchange that build lasting cross-national partnerships among edu- 
cational institutions with common interests and complementary objectives. 

(8) The Secretary of Education and the heads of other agencies, in partnership 
with State governments, academic institutions, and the business community, shall 
strengthen programs that build international expertise in U.S. institutions, with the 
goal of making international education an integral component of U.S. undergraduate 
education and, through graduate and professional training and research, enhancing 
the Nation’s capacity to produce the international and foreign-language expertise 
necessary for U.S. global leadership and security. 

(9) The Secretaries of State and Education, in cooperation with other agencies, the 
academic community, and the private sector, shall promote wise use of technology 
internationally, examining the implications of borderless education. The heads of 
agencies shall take steps to ensure that the opportunities for using technology to 
expand international education do not result in a widening of the digital divide. 
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(10) The Secretaries of State and Education, in conjunction with other agencies, 
shall ensure that actions taken in response to this memorandum are fully integrated 
into the Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA) framework by means of 
specific goals, milestones, and measurable results, which shall be included in all 
GPRA reporting activities, including strategic plans, performance plans, and pro- 
gram performance reports. 

Items 1-10 of this memorandum shall be conducted subject to the availability of 
appropriations, consistent with the agencies’ priorities and my budget, and to the 
extent permitted by law. 

The Vice President shall coordinate the U.S. Government’s international edu- 
cation strategy. Further, I direct that the heads of agencies report to the Vice Presi- 
dent and to me on their progress in carrying out the terms of this memorandum. 

This memorandum is a statement of general policy and does not confer a private 
right of action on any individual or group. 

William J. Clinton. 


106th Congress — 2d Session 

H. CON. RES. 342 

Expressing the sense of Congress that there should be an international education 
policy for the United States. 

In the House of Representatives 

May 25, 2000 

Mr. Kolbe (for himself, Mr. Isakson, Mr. Oberstar, and Mrs. Morella) submitted 
the following concurrent resolution; which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and the Workforce 

Concurrent Resolution 

Expressing the sense of Congress that there should be an international education 
policy for the United States. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

The Congress makes the following findings: 

(a) International education entails the imparting of effective global literacy to 
students and other citizens as an integral part of their education; 

(b) International education is important to meet future challenges facing the 
United States including national security and the management of global conflict 
and competitiveness in a global economy; 

(c) Nearly 500,000 international students and their dependents contributed 
an estimated $11.7 billion to the U.S. economy in the academic year 1998-99; 

(d) Other countries, especially the United Kingdom, are mounting vigorous re- 
cruitment campaigns to compete for international students; 

(e) U.S. competitiveness in the international student market is declining, the 
U.S. share of internationally mobile students having declined from 40 percent 
to 30 percent since 1982; 

(f) Educating international students is an important way to spread U.S. val- 
ues and influence and to create goodwill for America throughout the world; 

(g) Less than 10 percent of U.S. students graduating from college have stud- 
ied abroad; 

(h) Research indicates that the United States is failing to graduate enough 
students with foreign language expertise to fill the demands of business, gov- 
ernment, and universities; and 

(i) Exchange programs, which in the past have done much to extend U.S. in- 
fluence in the world by educating the world’s leaders, are suffering from declin- 
ing priority: 

SEC. 2. SENSE OF CONGRESS. 

It is the sense of Congress that an international education policy should incor- 
porate the following goals — 

(a) To ensure that all college graduates will have knowledge of a second lan- 
guage and will have knowledge of a foreign area. 
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(b) To enhance the educational infrastructure through which the Nation pro- 
duces international expertise. 

(c) To recapture 40 percent of the international student market for the United 
States. 

(d) To streamline visa, taxation, and employment regulations applicable to 
international students. 

(e) To significantly increase participation in study abroad by U.S. students. 

(f) To promote greater diversity of locations, languages, and subjects involved 
in study abroad in order to ensure that the Nation maintains an adequate inter- 
national knowledge base. 

(g) To invigorate citizen and professional exchange programs and to promote 
the international exchange of scholars. 


106th Congress — 2d Session 

H. R. 4528 

To establish an undergraduate grant program of the Department of State to assist 
students of limited financial means from the United States to pursue studies at for- 
eign institutions of higher education. 

In the House of Representatives 

May 24, 2000 

Mr. Gilman (for himself and Mr. HlNCHEY) introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on International Relations 

A Bill 

To establish an undergraduate grant program of the Department of State to assist 
students of limited financial means from the United States to pursue studies at for- 
eign institutions of higher education. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “International Academic Opportunity Act of 2000”. 
SEC. 2. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to establish an undergraduate grant program for 
students of limited financial means from the United States to enable such students 
to study at institutions of higher education in foreign countries. Such foreign study 
is intended to broaden the outlook and better prepare such students of dem- 
onstrated financial need to assume significant roles in the increasingly global econ- 
omy. 

SEC. 3. ESTABLISHMENT OF GRANT PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN STUDY BY AMERICAN COLLEGE 
STUDENTS OF LIMITED FINANCIAL MEANS. 

(a) Establishment. — Subject to the availability of appropriations and under the 
authorities of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, the Sec- 
retary of State shall establish and carry out a program in each fiscal year to award 
grants of up to $5,000, to individuals who meet the requirements of subsection (b), 
toward the cost of 1 academic year of undergraduate study at an institution of high- 
er education in a foreign country. 

(b) Eligibility. — An individual referred to in subsection (a) is an individual 
who — 

(1) is a student in good standing at an institution of higher education in the 
United States (as defined in section 101(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965); 

(2) has been accepted for an academic year of study at an institution of higher 
education outside the United States (as defined by section 102(b) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965); 

(3) is receiving any need-based student assistance under title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965; and 

(4) is a citizen or national of the United States. 

(c) Application and Selection.— 

(1) Grant application and selection shall be carried out through accredited in- 
stitutions of higher education in the United States or combination of such insti- 
tutions under such procedures as are established by the Secretary of State. 
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(2) In considering applications for grants under this section, priority consider- 
ation shall be given to applicants who are receiving Federal Pell Grants under 
title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

SEC. 4. REPORT TO CONGRESS. 

The Secretary of State shall report annually to the Congress concerning the 
grant program established under this Act. Each such report shall include the fol- 
lowing information for the preceding year: 

(1) The number of participants. 

(2) The institutions of higher education in the United States that participants 
attended. 

(3) The institutions of higher education outside the United States participants 
attended during their year of study abroad. 

(4) The areas of study of participants. 

SEC. 5. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated $1,500,000 for each fiscal year to carry 
out this Act. 

SEC. 6. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect October 1, 2000. 


The Secretary of Education, 
Washington, DC, September 13, 2000. 

Ms. Marlene Johnson, 

Executive Director, 

NASFAA — Association of International Educators, 

1307 New York Avenue, NW, 8th Floor, 

Washington, DC 20005 

Dear Ms. Johnson: 

I am writing to encourage your involvement in an effort to broaden our students’ 
understanding of the world in which we live. The week of November 13-17, 2000, 
has been designated International Education Week in the United States by the De- 
partment of Education and the Department of State. This weeklong observation will 
provide a wonderful opportunity for students in our nation’s schools, colleges and 
universities to learn more about the cultures, languages and governments of other 
nations and about the possibilities of studying abroad. I have invited foreign ambas- 
sadors to the United States to consider visiting educational institutions in this coun- 
try, and I am encouraging representatives of the higher education community to 
visit schools in their communities. Your assistance will underscore the education 
community’s commitment to international education and cooperation. 

On June 21, at the U.S. Department of State, I met with representatives from 
the embassy community and the nongovernmental sector to exchange ideas regard- 
ing the Memorandum on International Education Policy, which President Clinton 
signed on April 19. Designed to make international experience integral to U.S. edu- 
cation, the policy memorandum directs the heads of U.S. government agencies to 
work together in consultation with all other sectors of society to strengthen Amer- 
ica’s commitment to international education. 

During my remarks at the June 21 briefing, I invited ambassadors to the United 
States to visit at least one American school, college, or university during Inter- 
national Education Week in order to stress the importance of international edu- 
cation and cooperation. It is my hope that, in taking a firsthand look at our edu- 
cational institutions, the ambassadors will have a better understanding of our young 
people and will be inspired to foster classroom-to-classroom connections among our 
schools, colleges, and universities and those in their home countries. I believe that 
the visits will not only help our students develop a wider view of the world and its 
different governments and cultures, but will also generate greater interest in study- 
ing foreign languages and visiting and studying in other countries. 

Additionally, I will be inviting college and university presidents, provosts, and 
chancellors as well as heads of study abroad and international programs to visit 
middle schools and high schools during the week of November 13 to tell students 
about the opportunities and benefits of study abroad. I believe students in this age 
group will be a receptive audience for any information about foreign study and trav- 
el. 
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Your help and active participation will contribute greatly to the success of Inter- 
national Education Week. If you have any questions about International Education 
Week, please feel free to contact Regan Burke of my staff. We will keep you in- 
formed about this activity. 

I appreciate your kind attention to this request and look forward to receiving any 
comments you may have. I hope you will be able to participate. 

Yours sincerely, 


Richard W. Riley. 


U.S. Leadership in International Education: The Lost Edge? 

Washington, DC, September 24, 1998 
Conference Report and Action Agenda 
I. INTRODUCTION 

The presence of international students on U.S. campuses has created significant 
political, social, and economic benefits for our nation as a whole, but disturbing 
trends throughout the 1990s show that the United States may be losing its competi- 
tive edge in international education. 

Officials from U.S. higher education and related organizations are seeing large 
numbers of students from Japan, China, Korea, India — countries that traditionally 
provide a large proportion of our foreign student enrollment — choosing to study in 
other countries. In the 1980s, 40 percent of the 1.3 million students studying abroad 
did so in the United States. Today we enroll just 32 percent. 

In addition to this declining trend in the percentage of international students 
studying in the United States, officials are also noticing aggressive competition from 
other English-speaking countries. 

To address these concerns, Dr. Joseph Duffey, Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, and Dr. Nancy Cole, President of Educational Testing Service, con- 
vened a summit at the State Department on September 24, 1998. Participants in 
the summit on U.S. Leadership in International Education included representatives 
from institutions of higher education, U.S. corporations, non-profit organizations, 
and government entities. 

The conference participants sought to identify barriers to international edu- 
cational exchange between the U.S. and other countries and to formulate an action 
plan to maintain U.S. leadership. A volunteer task force will be formed to take ac- 
tion on the conference recommendations; and USIA will coordinate U.S. government 
involvement on this front. 

(This document reviews the conference deliberations and sets forth recommenda- 
tions and a suggested plan of action. The Appendices include abstracts of major ad- 
dresses made during the conference, the conference agenda, a White Paper by Dr. 
Ted Sanders, President of Southern Illinois University, and a list of conference par- 
ticipants.) 


II. SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE DELIBERATIONS 

At the end of the conference, it was clear that intensified competition from other 
countries was only part of the reason for the erosion of America’s dominant position 
in the world of international study. Other more troubling signs emerged — ones 
showing that key players in the United States’ international education effort have 
contributed to this decline through benign neglect. In his White Paper written for 
the conference, Dr. Ted Sanders, President of Southern Illinois University, identified 
complacent attitudes on the part of U.S. institutions of higher education toward pro- 
moting themselves to foreign students; state and Federal governments failing to pro- 
mote an aggressive spirit of entrepreneurship in international education; and dimin- 
ishing Federal funds to support overseas educational advising centers affiliated with 
the United States Information Agency as factors that have contributed to this ne- 
glect. 

Dr. Sanders summed up his position by noting, “If we are to regain our position 
of dominance in this very important area, we must now begin to emulate the en- 
lightened policies of other advanced nations who have seen the future and are ag- 
gressively pursuing it. Nationally, we must enhance our tangible support for inter- 
national efforts within a framework of a broad-based, clearly defined strategy . . .” 

Following a series of major addresses, participants joined one of three groups to 
discuss the issues in-depth. They identified many of the barriers to U.S. leadership 
in international education. 
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(For purposes of clarity, we have grouped issues identified by conference partici- 
pants into four categories: those that need to be addressed by higher education; by 
Federal, state, and local governments; by businesses and corporations; and global 
systemic issues.) 

Institutions of Higher Education 

For many decades, the flow of international students to the United States seemed 
to be never ending. Yet, participants agreed that this abundance has contributed to 
complacency by some institutions, evidenced by inattention to the marketplace. A 
long complicated application process for U.S. study and the perceived high cost of 
a U.S. education hamper international exchange, as does limited collaboration be- 
tween U.S. and foreign institutions. For many younger U.S. faculty, a year abroad 
is career-deflating rather than enhancing. The difficulties that faculty sometimes ex- 
perience in taking advantage of opportunities to research or teach abroad diminish 
the overall impact of international exchange and hamper Fulbright and other spon- 
sored programs. Participants acknowledged that other institutions, however, are ac- 
tively engaged in entrepreneurial approaches to international education, with exten- 
sive collaboration with institutions abroad and active overseas recruitment efforts. 

Participants also discussed the inadequate integration of foreign students on 
American campuses. It was felt that officials at many institutions viewed these stu- 
dents primarily as revenue sources and offered limited mechanisms for incor- 
porating them into or using their experiences to enrich campus life, including lim- 
ited use of Fulbright students and scholars on U.S. campuses. There was also little 
effort given to encouraging foreign students to learn about American life. In addi- 
tion, participants also identified a lack of information provided to international stu- 
dents on opportunities offered by community colleges as entry points to U.S. study. 
In the area of recruitment, experts at the conference also noted a failure by U.S. 
campus administrators to utilize and support the USIA-affiliated advising center 
network and the need to make better use of overseas alumni for recruiting purposes. 

Conference participants focussed primarily on issues related to foreign students 
in the U.S. However, campus internationalization and study abroad issues also re- 
ceived some attention. Participants noted that U.S. students could benefit more 
broadly from the presence of foreign students on campus, but that interactions be- 
tween the two groups are often limited. Rigid curriculum requirements, graduate 
faculty expectations, and restrictions on using financial aid for study abroad often 
constrain overseas study opportunities for U.S. students. 

Federal, State and Local Governments 

It was generally agreed that government officials at all levels had ignored or con- 
tributed to these disturbing trends. As Dr. Sanders noted, “In years past, the United 
States relied heavily on its overseas educational advisement centers, supported by 
the United States Information Agency, to communicate the strengths of the ‘Amer- 
ican model’ of higher education. Yet Federal funds to support these centers have 
steadily diminished, forcing some of them to close and services to others to be cut.” 
Cuts in Federal funding have also affected Fulbright and other scholarship pro- 
grams and exchanges. Congressman Payne pointed out the need to build interest, 
concern and knowledge of international issues and programs in the Congress. 

Most important, participants noted the absence of a clearly articulated foreign 
policy strategy which recognizes international educational exchange as a fundamen- 
tally important endeavor at policy levels. Such a strategy should be accompanied by 
compatible regulations and procedures that encourage, rather than discourage, for- 
eign students to study in the United States. There is also insufficient recognition 
in the Federal government of education as a trade issue. 

Another issue of concern to conference participants was the lack of coordination 
at the Federal level between the State Department and the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service (INS), as evidenced by burdensome visa regulations, and consular 
officers with overly heavy caseloads, resulting in visa interviews that shortchange 
applicants. 

At the state level, there is a need for alliances between state university boards, 
state governments and commerce officials to support international education. Par- 
ticipants stated that state legislatures have sometimes opposed educating inter- 
national students at state expense. 

Corporations and Businesses 

Conference attendees agreed that there was a definite need for the business com- 
munity to pick up where Federal support for scientific and technological research 
has declined. They also called for greater links between businesses and universities 
to ensure premier scientific research capacity and the ability to attract the best 
minds. 
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Because of the need for global workforce development, the private sector is well 
positioned to raise awareness and political support. One supporter of increased in- 
vestment and attention to international study and exchange by corporations was 
Peter C. Thorp, Vice President of Corporate University Relations and Educational 
Programs at Citibank. In remarks that could apply to all businesses he said, 
“Citicorp receives benefits by supporting education from the employment angle — 
that is, to recruit bright, well-educated employees, and to better position their busi- 
nesses worldwide. Creating partnerships, creating ties, can make things happen for 
businesses. Investments in education can be very long term investments in the 
economies and leadership of foreign countries.” 

It was generally agreed that U.S. companies especially need to be involved in 
international education because of their need to recruit employees overseas who are 
U.S.-trained. Yet only a small percentage of corporate foundation money is devoted 
to international activities, compared with the amount of corporate income that origi- 
nates in overseas markets. 

In the invitation to conference attendees, Nancy Cole noted, “Businesses need 
workers who can function in foreign marketplaces and who are sensitive to cultural 
and societal issues. America is preeminent in educating leaders for the global econ- 
omy, and we must ensure that the best and brightest international students con- 
tinue to choose the United States for their post-secondary schooling.” 

Global Systemic Issues 

While the United States remains the country of choice for most foreign students, 
our relative share of foreign students has fallen because absolute numbers have 
plateaued. The reasons, conference attendees learned, are also the result of systemic 
issues that cut across international borders, and some that are beyond the control 
of government, education or business. Conference participants raised the following 
points: 

• In 1997-98, the nearly 500,000 foreign students in the U.S. contributed $8.27 
billion to the U.S. economy. 

• Foreign students in Australia contributed more than $1 billion to the Australian 
economy and foreign students in the United Kingdom contributed approxi- 
mately $1.8 billion to the economy of the U.K. 

• Distance learning technology is creating new outlets for the marketing of edu- 
cation around the world. In some cases, students can receive a degree from a 
foreign university without ever leaving home. 

• Many educational systems around the world are strengthening their capacity 
and increasing enrollments in order to keep their “best and brightest” at home 
for their higher education. 

• The relative strength, or weakness, of economies of other countries relative to 
that of the U.S. impacts the ability of students from those countries to afford 
the costs of U.S. study. This balance is constantly changing and can affect the 
marketing of U.S. higher education dramatically, as evidenced by the recent fi- 
nancial crisis in Asian countries. 

• The ability of foreign students to study in the U.S. is inhibited by a complex 
regulatory environment unlike that of the countries which compete with the 
U.S. for these students. 

One conference speaker, the Honorable Ray Mabus, former governor of Mississippi 
and former U.S. ambassador to Saudi Arabia, noted, “International students are im- 
portant to our national and local economies, to the strength of our system of edu- 
cation; they add diversity to our campuses. It is becoming more difficult to attract 
and keep international students. Competition from developing local institutions 
around the world and from other countries trying to attract students could lessen 
the numbers of foreign students coming to the United States. The United States is 
going to have to do a better job. We’ve got competition; we’re not a monopoly any- 
more. We can’t beat other countries in the price of higher education, but we can be 
better in quality. We are the best. We need to do a better job of letting everyone 
know about what we have here in the United States.” 

III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following list of recommendations for action is the combined work of con- 
ference attendees and distinguished speakers who are leaders in the world of edu- 
cation, government and business. They are offered by people who daily face the chal- 
lenges of maintaining America’s preeminent position as the destination of choice for 
international students seeking the best in higher education. The conference 
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attendees felt these recommendations could serve as the basis for a vitally impor- 
tant effort of bringing international education needed recognition. 

1. Develop a Clear Federal Policy on International Education 

It is critical that the Federal government continue to play a significant role in 
international educational exchange. We recommend that the U.S. government de- 
velop a clear Federal policy statement placing international education on the na- 
tional agenda. The policy would define the goals of the Federal government in the 
field of international education and inform and direct programming and regulations, 
including visa regulations, tax policies and funding for grants, and strengthening of 
the overseas educational advising network. 

2. Create an Alliance in Support of International Education 

The corporate community needs to be engaged with U.S. universities and govern- 
ments at all levels. We must build up communications networks among the various 
stakeholders, including government, the academic community, and the corporate 
sector, and develop a consensus on the issues and messages that need to be con- 
veyed. Possible models for partnerships with the business community include 
NAFSA’s ASPIRE project, alliances with the tourism and airlines industries, and 
state government/business alliances using public funds to match private sector 
funds as was successfully done in Minnesota to promote tourism and in Massachu- 
setts to increase foreign student flows. 

3. Conduct a Public Awareness Campaign About International Education 

We recognize the critical need for a coherent case on international education to 
be made to the professional community and the public at large. The public needs 
to be educated about the positive impact of international student flows and about 
the serious nature of the issues surrounding U.S. leadership. This message also 
needs to be addressed to policy makers, corporations, local, state, and national legis- 
lators, and administrators and educators at all levels. 

4. Strategically Market U.S. Education Abroad 

We recommend that the full spectrum of U.S. higher education be marketed and 
represented abroad in a coordinated manner. Ideas to be examined include devising 
a group-representation mechanism similar to that used by Australian and British 
universities; convincing state trade missions to include representatives from univer- 
sities and community colleges (perhaps subsidized by corporate presidents); reestab- 
lishing contact with foreign alumni of U.S. universities; and developing different 
marketing approaches for varying audiences. Alliances should be developed between 
community colleges and four-year institutions to market themselves jointly overseas 
as a cost-effective alternative to other countries’ publicity about the high cost of U.S. 
tuition. 

5. Publicize Best Practices at U.S. Universities 

We recognize the need to develop models that showcase the integration and utili- 
zation of foreign students and scholars on campus, and the need to encourage edu- 
cational institutions to train faculty, staff and administrators on the kinds of sys- 
temic change required to make institutions more hospitable and make curricula 
more global. 


IV. ACTION PLAN 

1. Convene a task force to disseminate data on marketing international edu- 
cational exchange, conduct a public advocacy campaign to put international edu- 
cation on the national agenda, and craft a coherent message that demonstrates the 
political and financial case and engages policy makers. 

The task force should be composed of individuals from universities, corporations, 
nongovernmental organizations, and various levels of government, each of whom 
would be assigned a specific issue/barrier and who would then identify others with 
whom to work on dismantling the barrier. A number of conference participants vol- 
unteered to work on the task force and will be contacted in the near future by ETS 
and USIA. 

2. Convene the concerned Federal government bodies to discuss coordinating poli- 
cies and procedures. These would most likely include the Department of State, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Department of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Internal Revenue Service, and the Office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative. USIA representatives agreed to spearhead the quest to coordinate 
government action. 
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V. CONCLUSION 

Dr. Ted Sanders, President of Southern Illinois University, summed up the chal- 
lenges ahead saying, “The United States has an unparalleled opportunity to market 
our advanced and very cost-effective delivery system in higher education. If we don’t 
seize this opportunity, if we continue the gradual erosion of international students 
in our colleges and universities, we will lose far more than tuition dollars, important 
as these may be to local and state communities.” 

“As a nation, we will begin to find it more difficult to make friends around the 
world, to cement ties economically, culturally, and politically. Our influence as a 
positive international force depends on people in other countries understanding and 
appreciating American culture. To sustain that powerful instrument of foreign pol- 
icy, a coordinated and assertive national policy for international education must be 
placed near the top of the agenda for Congress and the President.” 

Appendix I: Abstracts of Major Addresses 

Dr. Joseph Duffey, Director, U.S. Information Agency, Welcoming Remarks 

We want to develop a strategic plan to maintain and maybe increase U.S. com- 
petitiveness in international education. This competitiveness has implications for 
educators, business leaders, and the foreign affairs community. Educators are forced 
to review the quality of U.S. education; Business leaders, to ensure dynamism and 
resources for growth; and the foreign affairs community, to adjust to a world in 
which it is increasingly necessary to work together with other countries and ensure 
a more accurate understanding of the U.S. in the post-Cold War era. There is no 
substitute for international education since neither tourism nor the popular culture 
currently being exported gives a complete or accurate view of the U.S. I don’t think 
the edge has been lost, but I don’t think we can take it for granted. 

Dr. Sharon Robinson, Senior Vice President and Chief Operating Officer, Edu- 
cational Testing Service 

Today is an important step in articulating our conference mission of maintaining 
the edge in international education and also in developing a strategy to increase the 
number of global students coming to the United States to work and study. At ETS 
we sincerely believe that a critical aspect of education is maintaining a global envi- 
ronment where students of every age, learn about and from people of diverse back- 
grounds. Being exposed to people of different languages, religions and cultures cre- 
ates an understanding that is critical to maintaining and expanding our own appre- 
ciation of diversity and our own sense of well-being. Education makes it all possible. 

The Honorable William Perry, Former Secretary of Defense, “American National Se- 
curity Interests: The Importance of U.S. -Educated International Students” 

International education programs create goodwill toward America all over the 
world. Foreign students are motivated to come to the U.S. because of our leadership, 
especially in science and technology, which has contributed to our national economic 
well-being. The most obvious example of American leadership today is in informa- 
tion technology, and our universities have achieved a unique connection with our 
technical companies. Foreign students come to the U.S. for education in science and 
technology because they want the best in education and because they want to learn 
to relate to industry like our universities do. 

But the interest of other countries in having their future leaders educated in 
American universities depends on the U.S. maintaining its world leadership in 
science. It also depends on America’s universities maintaining their standards of ex- 
cellence in science and technology education and research, which many Americans 
take for granted. But this leadership cannot be taken for granted in the future. 

Education is of critical importance to a country trying to maintain technological 
leadership. Technological training at U.S. universities has been relevant and cutting 
edge because of close ties between education and industry. Our leadership in tech- 
nology today depends on our leadership in technical education and in maintaining 
the unique Bonding between our universities and our technical companies. 

The “magnet effect” of U.S. universities is decreasing. We need an increase in 
Federal funds for technology-based programs or alternatively, funding from research 
consortia composed of industries to invest in technology-based programs at our uni- 
versities. 

Attracting foreign students to study in the U.S. is a win-win-win situation: it’s 
a win for our economy; it’s a win for our foreign policy; and it’s a win for our edu- 
cational programs. Foreign students spend money while they are in the U.S., and 
when they return home, they often become business leaders who deal with U.S. col- 
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leagues. In addition, foreign students work hard in graduate courses, which raises 
the bar for U.S. students, forcing them to work harder. 

The Honorable Ray Mabus, Former Governor of Mississippi and Former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Saudi Arabia, “Building a Global Community, State by State” 

I’ve always thought that if you did one thing right, education was it, and that you 
could shut down the rest of government if you did that right. We need to give our 
children the chance to succeed. Globalization and global interdependence affect us 
every day, in economics and in higher education. More international students come 
to the U.S. than U.S. students go abroad, which testifies to the excellence of U.S. 
higher education. At the University of Mississippi, 58 flags fly in the student union, 
representing the countries of all Ole Miss students, including 2,100 foreign students. 
These international students are important to our national and local economies, to 
the strength of our system of education; they add diversity to our campuses. It is 
becoming more difficult to attract and keep international students. Competition 
from developing local institutions around the world and from other countries trying 
to attract students could lessen the numbers of foreign students coming to the U.S. 
The U.S. is going to have to do a better job. We’ve got more competition; we’re not 
a monopoly anymore. We can’t beat other countries in price of higher education, but 
we can be better in quality. We are the best. We need to do a better job of letting 
everyone know about what we have here in the U.S. 

On trade visits abroad, state governors should take education representatives, 
university presidents with them. We need to “think internationally” and be more ag- 
gressive in reaching the worldwide audience. International students bring new ideas 
and cultural richness to our universities and our communities. Also, they experience 
America. This creates some common ground in international relations. Excellence 
and hard work are needed and will work for higher education. American higher edu- 
cation will prevail. 

Dr. Allan Goodman, President and CEO, Institute of International Education, “Open 
Doors and Opening Minds: Why Both are Needed for the 21st Century” 

Three key questions we must answer are: Why is it important for the U.S. to have 
the leading edge in international education? What is making it so difficult to keep 
that edge? What do we have to do? 

The single most important success factor for our times is having people whose 
minds are open to the world. This can only happen through international education. 
English is the international language, the dollar is the world currency, and the 
Internet is the means of communication. The costs of retaliation and security fol- 
lowing the terrorist bombings in Africa were many times the budget request for 
international education. This disparity is striking. 

While the U.S. government will maintain its leadership role in supporting flagship 
initiatives such as Fulbright, Humphrey and the National Security Education Pro- 
gram, future programs will require enlarging the circle of private sector stake- 
holders. Sources of corporate philanthropy have contributed only one out of every 
nine dollars in grant aid to international programs, while corporations earn six out 
of every ten dollars from their international activities. The best and brightest for- 
eign students are now being aggressively recruited by other countries. We cannot 
continue to take for granted the flow of foreign students to U.S. campuses, or under- 
estimate the intellectual, strategic, and financial resource they represent. 

While foreign governments are developing sophisticated and well-funded strate- 
gies to increase the international mobility of their students and faculty members, 
there is no parallel strategy or resource pool to encourage and facilitate inter- 
national academic mobility by Americans. Few American corporate leaders have 
ever articulated the importance of worldwide learning; yet no major business today 
can expect to survive without managers who are knowledgeable about and able to 
work across nations as well as cultures. 

The numbers of foreign students coming here have been flat for several years, and 
visas are harder to get. Only about 1 percent of American college students study 
abroad, many of those in English-speaking countries. The problem is larger than 
just Federal funding cuts. Some suspect that “internationalize” may be just a 
buzzword rather than a reality. Faculties do not appear convinced about the value 
of overseas experience and scholarship. 

State governments have virtually ignored the foreign investment brought to them 
in the millions of dollars by international students. Only a handful of states have 
developed a coordinated academic recruitment strategy. We cannot take for granted 
those flows of students to our shores. 

There is, in sum, work for all of us here to do. 
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Why is it so difficult? We are cutting budgets. International educational ex- 
changes are being affected. The private sector must step up to the plate to make 
international study possible. Companies are generating sales from abroad but not 
giving enough philanthropy or grants back. The private sector must speak out about 
the need to promote international education activities. Many nations have an inter- 
national education policy to easily recruit international students. But our prices are 
high, and we do not have such a policy. We need to. 

The U.S. curriculum makes it difficult to do study abroad. Senior scholars often 
discourage younger faculty from applying for Fulbright or other fellowships. We 
need to value the overseas experience more. We should also provide more scholar- 
ships. Deans and provosts need to change in this direction. 

We need to lead a charge together. The U.S. government, state government, aca- 
demic leaders, and corporate leaders all have roles. Academic leaders must clearly 
articulate the value of international students on campus and the value of study 
abroad for U.S. students. CEOs of major companies must speak out on the impor- 
tance of international education. 

Together we have to make the case that international education is one of the sur- 
est ways left to make the world a less dangerous place. 

Ms. Marlene Johnson, Executive Director, NAFSA: Association of International Edu- 
cators, “A Model to Improve Strategies for Supporting Study in the United 
States” 

The U.S. needs more data about the potential pool of international students who 
may be interested in U.S. study. As a nation we don’t know nearly as much about 
where foreign students come from as we should, given their importance to our col- 
leges and universities, to U.S.-based employers, and to local economies. We have an 
excellent census that tells us more or less everything we need to know about inter- 
national student enrollments, but we don’t know much about what happens up- 
stream. Knowing that two million students come through USIA’s network of 450 ad- 
vising centers worldwide, and that 50-90 percent of the international students who 
do study in the U.S. have come through those centers, is not enough information. 
The U.S. should have a keener business sense of this “raw material.” What is the 
potential of U.S. educational advising as a business? 

All of us with a stake in international education have something to learn from 
McDonald’s and its strict but flexible strategy of franchising — demanding standard- 
ization, yet allowing a high degree of local ownership and customization, simulta- 
neously protecting and extending its brand. Other top U.S. service export sectors — 
banking, accounting services, and so on — are much more consolidated and benefit 
from representation by trade groups. In higher education, the bigger names may not 
need this trade group representation. But the U.S. education system may benefit 
from cooperative marketing. Such tactics are most needed and most useful in sectors 
not dominated by one or more highly visible brands. Competitive pressures from 
Australia, Canada, and the UK, the rising costs of U.S. education, and increasing 
educational opportunities in students’ home countries are issues which should com- 
pel the U.S. to think about the benefits of cooperative marketing. 

The place to start with these efforts is the network of U.S. overseas advising cen- 
ters. U.S. higher education needs to recognize this system and make it an integral 
part of its own system. Data is needed on how much this network costs to operate 
and how to more precisely assess its effects. 

Then we can begin to think of the changes that consolidation can bring. Cur- 
rently, each university advertises itself to the international market in a variety of 
means — booths in international events and education fairs, branch campuses, local 
advertising, and so forfh. It is extremely difficult to market “U.S. education” abroad 
when the system of U.S. education itself is larger, more complicated, and more de- 
centralized than any other nation’s. An apt analogy for marketing U.S. education 
abroad might be piloting a supertanker with hundreds of presumptive captains at 
the helm. 

However, the efforts could be worth it. NAFSA believes that the interests of stu- 
dents and universities and colleges alike would benefit by the creation of a more 
coordinated, disciplined, and focused marketing of U.S. higher education abroad. Ex- 
porters, importers and brokers all would gain from the creation of an independent, 
self-sustaining entity which would provide products and services such as marketing, 
management, and training after the franchising model. This entity would be funded 
by its member institutions, Federal and state governments, and businesses. 

We must not allow the present system of overseas advising centers to languish 
and deteriorate. In a changing geopolitical and technological environment, everyone 
in the room has something to contribute to the health of this vital network and 
should not pass on the opportunity or the responsibility to promote U.S. higher edu- 
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cation to the world. We must think creatively, we must demonstrate our agility and 
our willingness to consider new strategies, and we must be entrepreneurial. Our 
contributions will go farther if we make them together. 

Summaries of Panel Discussion on “Forging Alliances to Support International Edu- 
cation” Moderator: Dr. Ted Sanders, President, Southern Illinois University 

Panelist 1: Congressman Donald M. Payne (D-NJ): 

International exchanges are crucial to the U.S. at the edge of the next millen- 
nium, especially with our interdependent world. There exists a most unfortunate 
lack of interest, concern, and even knowledge of international relations in the U.S. 
and the U.S. House of Representatives. Funding for USIA programs has been cut. 
This trend should not continue. The numbers of students from Asia, which had been 
highest in numbers in the world, are declining due to a variety of factors. We need 
to recruit international students in new markets, in countries where the economies 
are growing (for example, in South Africa). Payne also advocated recruiting inter- 
national students to study in diverse areas of the U.S., to those states that host rel- 
atively small numbers of international students. 

Panelist 2: Mr. Peter C. Thorp, Vice President, Corporate University Relations 
and Educational Programs, Citibank: 

I am a strong supporter of international education. Citicorp is about globalism. 
The corporation must support the franchise; it is not interested in old-fashioned phi- 
lanthropy. Citicorp receives benefits by supporting education from the employment 
angle — that is, to recruit bright, well-educated employees, and to better position 
their businesses worldwide. Creating partnerships, creating ties, can make things 
happen for business. The company puts nearly $6 million annually into higher edu- 
cation programs. Citibank has a worldwide interest in education and economic de- 
velopment. The demand for MBA programs remains steady. Those MBA graduates 
are appearing all over the world. Investments in education can be very long term 
investments in the economies and leadership of foreign countries. 

Panelist 3: Dr. Jacquelyn Beicher, President, DeKalb College: 

There continues to be a tremendous lack of understanding about community col- 
leges among the U.S. public and even within the higher education community. 
Meanwhile, the number of international students coming to community colleges has 
grown by 9 percent compared with a 2 percent decrease in the number of inter- 
national students attending four-year institutions. Community colleges can be a so- 
lution to the problem of decreasing numbers of international students coming to the 
U.S. The growing interest of community colleges in international education can be 
attributed to the involvement of the U.S. in international business; the increase in 
cultural diversity in the general population and subsequently on college campuses; 
and the substantial presence of international students, immigrants, and refugees in 
community colleges. 

Is the U.S. higher education commitment to international education still strong 
or have we stopped pushing the limits of expanding connections? Certainly commu- 
nity colleges do not feel that they have lost the edge. There is expanding involve- 
ment by community colleges in international partnerships: approximately 48 percent 
of community colleges are involved in exchanges and/or study abroad, and 79 per- 
cent of these institutions have internationalized the curriculum in some way. 

Community colleges can realize numerous benefits from having international stu- 
dents on our campuses. Continuing to attract international students to the U.S. re- 
quires commitment, tenacity and caring. It is important to advocate on campuses 
about the importance of these students, especially to the president because it is the 
president of each institution who will decide about committing the necessary fund- 
ing for international programs. 

Mr. Steven Trachtenberg, President, George Washington University, “The Lost Edge? 
An Action Plan for Recapturing U.S. Leadership” 

At one time, American students seldom studied abroad unless supported by schol- 
arships, while controversies between traditionalists and non-traditionalists over col- 
lege and university curricula played a part in attracting large numbers of foreign 
students to U.S. institutions. Foreign leaders and countries studied the American 
educational system because it was such a pervasive system so profoundly tied to 
American economic development. This “mega-university” is administered in a totally 
decentralized manner, operating in a mostly voluntary fashion. It keeps its parts 
synchronized and interchangeable so that a community college graduate in Illinois 
can get a B.A. in Los Angeles, an MBA in Texas, and a first job in Virginia. Mean- 
while, faculty in research-oriented universities not only teach but serve as the cease- 
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less analysts of the entire U.S. national system. The rest of the world looks to the 
United States for assistance in catching up with the American-style higher edu- 
cation system (most of which is controlled by the 50 states) and with a national 
economy the likes of which the world has never seen. Meanwhile, foreigners’ high 
regard is viewed with bewilderment by the American people. The history of modem 
American higher education is a story that is dying to be told. 
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vania Avenue, NW, approximately six blocks from the State Department. 
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Appendix III: White Paper 

Leadership in International Education: The Lost Edge? 

(By Dr. Ted Sanders, President, Southern Illinois University) 
warning signs 

For many years higher education in the United States has enjoyed a preeminent 
position in the world of international education, attracting students in large num- 
bers from other countries to its colleges and universities. Foreign enrollment in the 
U.S. rose steadily from a relatively modest 34,232 in 1954, to a record setting 
457,984 students in 1996-97. Peak growth occurred from 1975 to 1980, when enroll- 
ment in the U.S. almost doubled. Troubling, however, is the dramatically slowed 
rate of increase, from 4.5% in 1992-93 to a virtual standstill (0.3%) in 1995-96. Of 
particular concern is the fact that in 1996-97 there was only a slight rise in the 
number of foreign students coming to the United States from Japan, South Korea, 
and Malaysia, countries which provide a large proportion of our foreign enrollment. 

Approximately 1.3 million students pursued education outside their home coun- 
tries during the 1980s. The United States attracted roughly 40% of them, but now 
enrolls only 32%. 1 From 1994 to 1996, Taiwan sent 10.2% fewer students to the 
U.S., India 5.3% fewer, Hong Kong 7.1% fewer, and Mexico 3.5% fewer. 2 There is 
no doubt that the United States has lost its competitive edge as a world leader in 
international education. 


THE CAUSE AND THE COST 

There appear to be many reasons for the decline. Among them are complacency, 
rising relative costs to attend our colleges and universities, unwillingness of state 
and federal governments to spend more money to attract foreign students, changes 
in political and economic conditions in a number of countries, and stepped up efforts 
by others to obtain an increasing share of the lucrative international student mar- 
ket. 

It appears that past successes have contributed to a complacent attitude on the 
part of many institutions in the U.S. The seemingly never-ending growth in the 
number of students coming into the country, along with a lack of serious competi- 
tion, has caused us to miss the need to pay close attention to competing develop- 
ments around the world. 

The U.S. government may pay a high cost for its failure to foster a spirit of strong 
and vital entrepreneurship in international education. Students from around the 
world broaden and enrich the intellectual and social climate of our institutions, pro- 
viding young Americans with invaluable understanding and appreciation of other 
peoples and cultures. It is also true that in a period when public support of U.S. 
higher education is diminishing and the costs of maintaining and improving quality 
are rising, new revenue streams are essential. Foreign students in the United States 
inject about $7.8 billion annually in tuition, fees and living expenses into our local 
economies. And their presence creates an additional 100,000 jobs in the U.S. 3 

Probably even more important, a strong international student and alumni net- 
work helps to build the kinds of long-term relationships and trust essential for the 
U.S. to be an effective global citizen and global competitor. When enrollment de- 
clines, we lose far more than tuition dollars. We begin to lose the opportunity to 
make important friends around the world. Our positive international influence in 
the world depends on others understanding and appreciating American culture. 
International education is a key element in achieving that goal, so sustained sup- 
port for this powerful instrument of foreign policy should Be near the top of the 
agenda for Congress and the President. Unfortunately, that does not seem to be the 
case. 


creative and committed competition 

The United States has traditionally relied heavily on its overseas educational ad- 
vising centers, supported by the United States Information Agency, to provide infor- 
mation about U.S. higher education to prospective foreign students. Yet, federal 
fi.inds to support these centers have steadily diminished, forcing some of them to 
close and services to be cut in others. 4 While the United States government is de- 
creasing its support for recruiting foreign students, other nations, particularly Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United Kingdom, are actively promoting their colleges and 
universities around the world. Enrollment of foreign students in higher education 
has become big business and is now an integral part of strategic planning by gov- 
ernments in many countries. Australia, for instance, actively promotes its attractive 
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lifestyle, its wide range of high quality curricula, and the value received for a dollar 
spent to potential foreign students. The Australian International Education Founda- 
tion, established in 1994, also markets Australian education by linking it with 
trade, investment, and diplomacy. Australia is one of the first countries to develop 
an international alumni-networking system, and it is the first to host a convention 
including foreign alumni from all its universities. Australia’s alumni in Singapore 
number about 50,000; in Indonesia, between 40,000 and 50,000; while in Malaysia, 
Australian alumni exceed 120,000.® Australia’s share of international student enroll- 
ment has increased steadily from 1.6% in 1985 to 3.3% in 1994. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Britain is also becoming a serious competitor in international education. It offers 
comparatively low educational costs and is a big spender in recruiting foreign stu- 
dents. Its Educational Counseling Service actively promotes British education, par- 
ticularly in Southeast Asia. And these strategies appear to be working. During 
1996-97, Asian enrollment in British universities was up 27% from the year before, 
and has increased an average of 20% annually since 1992-93. 7 

GROWING DEMAND AND GREATER OPPORTUNITY: A NEW CHANCE AT LEADERSHIP 

The recent economic crisis in Asia has been an important factor for many inter- 
national students in selecting Australia, Canada, and Britain as alternatives to the 
U.S. for their studies. Even though this trend had begun before the crisis, the af- 
fordability of study in these countries has made them more attractive. During 1996- 
97, Asian students comprised 57.6% of foreign student enrollment in the U.S. Asian 
countries providing the most students were Japan (46,292), China (42,503), Korea 
(37,130), India (30,641), and Taiwan (30,487). 

The potential for significant growth over the next several years remains great. 
Projections for 1995-2010 are that Asia will need an additional 800,000 inter- 
national university places, and another 1.5 million places will be needed in the fol- 
lowing 15 years. 8 Of the 200 million people in Indonesia, 26 million are between 
the ages of 15 and 25. 9 Indonesia’s colleges and universities cannot hope to meet 
that demand for higher education in their country. Other projections indicate that 
the world population of college-age students will grow by 100 million over the next 
10 years. These burgeoning youth populations, particularly in countries which ap- 
preciate the importance of a well-educated citizenry to their development plans, will 
provide new opportunities for America to regain its preeminence in international 
education. But nations facing many competing needs for limited resources will be 
careful shoppers in the world education market. They will look for the most cost- 
effective way to provide needed education services, and they will be reluctant to put 
scarce capital into providing their own classrooms, labs, and dormitories. Alter- 
natives which provide high quality services at low cost and at the same time dimin- 
ish or even eliminate the need for expensive local infrastructure will define the mar- 
ket. 

A precondition for any serious effort on our part to retain a leading role in inter- 
national education is for the federal government to recognize, both in policy and ac- 
tion, that it is in the national interest to do so. It must restore and enhance its tan- 
gible support for international efforts and provide such support within the frame- 
work of a clearly defined strategy. Opportunities for technologically advanced, cost- 
effective higher education delivery systems that have expensive infrastructures al- 
ready in place may be unparalleled in history. The challenge for America will be 
to offer the most affordable higher education, and technological superiority may pro- 
vide the avenue for us to do that. If we are to maintain our position of leadership 
in this important area and make the contribution to world society expected of us, 
we must begin to emulate the enlightened policies of other advanced nations who 
have seen the future of international education and are actively pursuing it. 


1 The Chronicle of Higher Education, Dec. 6, 1996. 

2 Open Doors, 1995-96. 

3 Open Doors, 1996-97. 

4 The Chronicle of Higher Education, May 29, 1998. 

5 The Straits Times, April 27, 1998. 

6 Open Doors, 1995-96. 

7 Asian Wall Street Journal, October 20, 1997. 

8 Open Doors, 1995-96, p. 12. 

9 Meeting Notes, HE Tenth Biennial Educational Associates Seminar on International Edu- 
cation, 1998. 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. Sherry Mueller 

Senator Grams, thank you for the opportunity to testify on the domestic impact 
of the State Department’s International Visitor Program. My name is Sherry 
Mueller. I have the privilege of serving as the Executive Director of the National 
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Council for International Visitors (NCIV) — the nonprofit, professional association for 
the private sector partners of the State Department who implement the Inter- 
national Visitor Program. Each year more than 80,000 volunteers — citizen dip- 
lomats — are involved in the activities of our 97 community-based member organiza- 
tions throughout the United States. Our members organize professional programs, 
cultural activities and home visits for the distinguished foreign leaders who partici- 
pate in the International Visitor Program. A list of our members by state is ap- 
pended. You each have a membership directory and copy of NCIVs latest publica- 
tion A Salute to Citizen Diplomacy. 

When assessing the impressive results of the International Visitor Program, we 
usually focus on the Visitors themselves — the positions of prominence that alumni 
attain and their accomplishments. For example, we note former Prime Minister 
Kaifu of Japan learned about the Peace Corps during his IV trip and years later 
helped found the Japanese equivalent. The current Minister of Justice of Poland 
credits her deeper understanding of democratic institutions and a market economy 
to her experience as an International Visitor. 

We also focus on how the Program enables U.S. Embassy personnel to be more 
effective. Last January, all U.S. ambassadors were asked to rank public diplomacy 
products and programs. In 2000 as in 1993, the last year the survey had been con- 
ducted, the International Visitor Program was the most highly rated. 

However, when discussing the national interest it is also imperative to focus on 
the domestic impact of exchange programs. I have conducted research and currently 
spend approximately 20% of my time “on the road” meeting with these dedicated 
citizen diplomats. Why do Americans volunteer for the International Visitor Pro- 
gram — and for other exchange programs as well? 

• The most important reason can best be illustrated by an adaptation of the origi- 
nal ad for a Pony Express rider. 

Wanted: Young wirey, skinny fellows under the age of 18. Must be expert 
riders willing to risk death daily. Wages $25 per week Orphans preferred. 

If I were to rewrite this ad for NCIV members, it would read: 

Wanted: Young at heart of all ages. Must be well-organized, eager to learn, 
and willing to risk breaking stereotypes daily. Wages — won’t be discussed. 
Idealists preferred. 

Our volunteers come from all walks of life and represent the diversity of their 
communities — but they are all idealists. They care about promoting human rights 
and civic participation. Whether in Tennessee, Texas, California or Wisconsin, 
whether farmers, bankers, doctors, or teachers, these volunteers relish the oppor- 
tunity to make a difference, as one of our member’s phrases it, “one handshake at 
a time.” 

• Their second major motivation is the education of their children. Through ex- 
tensive school programs and home hospitality, the children of these citizen dip- 
lomats enjoy a valuable supplement to their education. As a volunteer from 
Freeport, Illinois asserted: “My daughter can discuss intelligently places her 
classmates can’t find on a map.” 

• Many volunteers are involved with the International Visitor Program and other 
exchanges to counter the ugly American image. The Arkansas Council for Inter- 
national Visitors was established in the early 1960s to counter the negative 
publicity surrounding the integration of Central High School. Founder Fred 
Darragh observed that hosting newly independent African visitors helped ad- 
vance integration in many U.S. communities. 

• Still others are involved because they are responsible for economic development 
in their communities and the International Visitor Program and other ex- 
changes provide valuable connections and cross-cultural experiences, particu- 
larly for small and medium sized businesses. 

• The International Visitor Program reaches a broad spectrum of the community. 
It involves a cross-section of institutions and individuals who might never have 
the opportunity to study or travel abroad. “Travel by proxy” is the way one vol- 
unteer described her involvement. 

After receiving the invitation to testify, I sent out a broadcast fax to our members 
inviting statements. They sent wonderful articles and quotations (some are at- 
tached) that illustrate the remarkable outreach of the International Visitor Pro- 
gram. 

Despite the tremendous constituent involvement in exchanges, the overall direct 
exchanges appropriation fell 31% adjusted for inflation since FY1993. Funding for 
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the International Visitor Program is 34% below FY1993. (See attached chart.) Fewer 
participants and shorter trips mean that for NCIV community member organiza- 
tions, the program has diminished by approximately 40%. During a recent visit to 
Grand Island and Lincoln, Nebraska, our volunteers spoke of declining numbers and 
their concern that fewer foreign leaders get to smaller and more rural communities 
where they can have such a great impact. These concerns are all too common. 

NCIV is a member of The Alliance. We enthusiastically echo Ms. Johnson’s re- 
quest for a congressional caucus and a national policy on international education. 
Citizen diplomats leverage an enormous amount of resources for exchanges locally 
but they need your leadership at the national level. 

NCIV members across the United States strongly support increased funding for 
all State Department exchanges. We urge that the International Visitor Program, 
not only be restored to its FY1993 levels, but that it be expanded to cover inflation 
and needed new initiatives. Specifically, we request that you identify additional new 
money in FY2002 to fund the GREAT Program (GrassRoots Exchange And Training 
Program) that would — under the auspices of the International Visitor Program — en- 
able an additional 400 participants to come to the United States each year. These 
new participants would be local officials, representatives of Chambers of Commerce, 
and other community leaders who would spend the last 5-7 days of their 21 days 
in the States in their current (or in a potential) Sister City to develop plans of action 
and strengthen Sister City relationships. This addition to the International Visitor 
Program would serve as a model generating synergy among exchange programs and 
expand U.S. efforts to build stronger commercial and cultural ties between U.S. 
leaders and their counterparts abroad. A statement of support for the GREAT Pro- 
gram from Sister Cities International is appended. Senator Grams, we appreciate 
your interest in this new initiative. 

If the world consisted of 100 people, only five would live in the United States. We 
must learn to communicate — to work well with the other 95. The International Vis- 
itor Program and other exchanges help us do just that. 

Thank you for underscoring that fact by holding this hearing. 

International Visitor Program Statistics 


Fiscal Year 


Grant Visitors Nominal Dollars 1 Constant Dollars 2 


1993 2,983 52.3 52.3 

1994 3,109 51.2 48.0 

1995 3,083 49.4 39.0 

1996 2,393 41.1 36.1 

1997 2,595 39.1 35.1 

1998 2,505 39.2 36.1 

1999 2,581 41.1 36.1 

2000 (estimate) 2,499 41.7 35.0 


1 Nominal Dollars in millions. 

2 Constant Dollars adjusted for intlation. 

In real terms, the overall direct Exchanges appropriation fell 31 percent adjusted 
for inflation since FY1993. IVP funding is now 34 percent below FY1993 — the peak 
year for inflation-adjusted exchanges budget authority since FY1966. 

[Attachments.] 

Community Organization Members of the National Council for International Visitors 


Community Organizations City State 


International Services Council of Huntsville-Madison County Huntsville AL 

Arkansas Council for International Visitors Little Rock AR 

World Affairs Council of Arizona Scottsdale AZ 

Tucson Council for International Visitors Tucson AZ 

University of California, Davis — International Agricultural Visitors Program Davis CA 

International Visitors Council ot Los Angeles Los Angeles CA 

UCLA International Visitors Bureau Los Angeles CA 

International Relations Council of Riverside Riverside CA 

Sacramento Council tor International Visitors Sacramento CA 

International Visitors Council ot San Diego San Diego CA 

International Diplomacy Council San Francisco CA 

Silicon Valley Forum International Visitor Program San Jose CA 
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Community Organization Members of the National Council for International Visitors — Continued 


Community Organizations City State 


International Visitors and Protocol Foundation of Orange County Santa Ana CA 

Stanford University, Office for International Visitors Stanford CA 

Boulder Council for International Visitors Boulder CO 

Colorado Springs Committee for International Visitors Colorado Springs CO 

Institute of International Education — Rocky Mountain Regional Center Denver CO 

International Center of New Haven New Haven CT 

World Affairs Council, Hartford, CT West Hartford CT 

International Hospitality Committee of Fairfield County, CT Westport CT 

Delaware Council for International Visitors (DELCIV) Greenville DE 

International Resource Center of Jacksonville Jacksonville FL 

International Council ol Central Florida. Inc Longwood FL 

Florida Space Coast Council for International Visitors Melbourne FL 

Miami Council for International Visitors Miami FL 

Georgia Council for International Visitors Atlanta GA 

Pacific & Asian Affairs Council Honolulu HI 

Iowa Council for International Understanding Des Moines IA 

Council for International Visitors to Iowa Cities (CIVIC) Iowa City IA 

International Visitors Center of Chicago Chicago IL 

Freeport Area International Visitors Council Freeport IL 

Geneseo International Thanksgiving Fellowship Program Geneseo IL 

Paris International Thanksgiving Fellowship Paris IL 

Springfield Commission on International Visitors Springfield IL 

Rock River Valley International Fellowship Sterling IL 

International Center of Indianapolis Indianapolis IN 

Louisville International Cultural Center (LICC) Louisville KV 

Council for International Visitors of Greater New Orleans New Orleans LA 

WorldBoston Boston MA 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Cambridge MA 

Harvard University Marshal’s Office Cambridge MA 

World Affairs Council of Western Massachusetts, Inc Springfield MA 

International Center of Worcester Worcester MA 

World Trade Center Institute Baltimore MD 

World Council of Maine Portland ME 

University ot Michigan International Center Aim Arbor Ml 

International Visitors Council ol Metropolitan Detroit Detroit Ml 

International Visitor Committee of Mid-Michigan East Lansing Ml 

Minnesota International Center Minneapolis MN 

International Visitors Council of Greater Kansas City Kansas City MO 

The World Affairs Council of St. Louis SL. Louis MO 

The InLernational Visitors Center of Jackson Jackson MS 

Montana Center for International Visitors Bozeman MT 

Charlotte’s Council for International Visitors Charlotte NC 

Piedmont Triad Council for International Visitors Greensboro NC 

Research Triangle International Visitors Council Research Triangle Pk NC 

Minot Area Council lor International Visitors Mmol ND 

Grand Island Council lor International Visitors Grand Island NE 

Mayor's Committee for International Friendship Lincoln NE 

Kiwanis Club ol Omaha. Inc Omaha NE 

New Hampshire Council on World Allairs Durham NH 

Albuquerque Council for International Visitors Albuquerque NM 

Santa Fe Council on International Relations Santa Fe NM 

International Visitors Council of Northern Nevada Reno NV 

International Center of the Capital Region Albany NY 

Buffalo-Niagara Region Council for International Visitors, Inc Buffalo NY 

Rochester International Friendship Council Rochester NY 

International Center of Syracuse Syracuse NY 

Akron International Friendship Akron OH 

International Visitors Council ol Greater Cincinnati Cincinnati OH 

Cleveland Council on World Affairs Cleveland OH 

International Visitors Council, Inc Columbus OH 

International Institute of Toledo Toledo OH 

Oklahoma City International Visitors Council Oklahoma City OK 

Tulsa Global Alliance Tulsa OK 

World Affairs Council of Oregon Portland OR 
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Community Organization Members of the National Council for International Visitors — Continued 


Community Organizations City State 


International Visitors Council of Philadelphia Philadelphia PA 

Pittsburgh Council for International Visitors Pittsburgh PA 

World Affairs Council of Rhode Island Providence Rl 

South Carolina World Trade Center — Charleston Charleston SC 

Columbia Council for International Visitors Columbia SC 

Dacotah Territory International Visitor Program Rapid City SD 

Memphis Council for International Visitors Memphis TN 

Nashville Council for International Visitors Nashville TN 

International Hospitality Council of Austin Austin TX 

Dallas Committee for Foreign Visitors Dallas TX 

El Paso Council for International Visitors El Paso TX 

World Attairs Councd ol Greater Fort Worth Fort Worth TX 

Institute ol International Education— Southern Region Houston TX 

San Antonio Council lor International Visitors San Antonio TX 

International Visitors Utah Council Salt Lake City .11 

Center lor International Programs, Virginia Commonwealth University Richmond VA 

The Vermont Council on World Affairs. Inc Burlington VT 

World Affairs Council of Seattle/Tacoma Seattle WA 

Spokane International Exchange Council Spokane WA 

Yakima Valley Council for International Visitors Wapato WA 

International Institute of Wisconsin Milwaukee Wl 


The U.S. Department of State International Visitor Program — A 60th 
Anniversary Initiative 

GrassRoots Exchange And Training Program (GREAT) for Conununity Leaders 
Concept Paper — September 14, 2000 
goal 

The overarching goal of the GrassRoots Exchange And Training Program is to 
provide opportunities for U.S. elected officials and other community leaders to build 
enduring personal and institutional relationships — both commercial and cultural — 
with their counterparts abroad. Participants should have some responsibility for eco- 
nomic development and providing a governance climate conducive to the growth of 
medium and small businesses. 


DESCRIPTION 

Each year as part of the State Department’s International Visitor Program, U.S. 
Embassy Committees, with advice from Sister Cities representatives, will select 400 
local officials, representatives of Chambers of Commerce, and officers of Sister Cities 
organizations to participate in a 21 day International Visitor Program. Delegations 
of 5-8 officials will travel to Washington, DC, two other appropriate communities, 
and their Sister City, to meet, share best practices and make plans with their U.S. 
counterparts. 


ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Local (municipal and county) and other community leaders are the pool from 
which national leaders will emerge. 

2. Privatization on the scale now occurring around the world will only succeed if 
(a) there are healthy, viable government structures to tax, regulate, and provide a 
sound legal context for the private sector actors and (b) creative partnerships be- 
tween the public and private sectors are encouraged. 

3. To avoid duplication and take advantage of the synergy of two flagship ex- 
change programs, this initiative would make possible unprecedented collaboration 
between two national networks of citizen diplomats — the National Council for Inter- 
national Visitors and Sister Cities, International. 

4. There is an avalanche of information about globalization and economic develop- 
ment available, but not enough firsthand human experience to enable government 
officials to analyze, evaluate, and derive maximum benefit from it for their commu- 
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nities. This short-term professional exchange program will provide this needed first- 
hand international experience. 

5. The United States has a vested interest in democracy — building and increasing 
civic participation at home as well as around the globe. 

Selection of Participants: Participants in the GREAT program will visit the United 
States under the auspices of the U.S. Department of State’s International Visitor 
Program. They will be selected by U.S. Embassy Committees, with advice from ap- 
propriate Sister Cities representatives. Each program will be built around a specific 
theme or themes such as preserving water resources, promoting economic develop- 
ment and trade, or building NGO management. 

Each participant must be willing to make presentations to school classes and to 
other audiences while in the United States. Ability to speak English will be consid- 
ered when selecting candidates for this program. However, interpreters will be pro- 
vided in cases where the participants do not speak English. 

Program Management: The U.S. Department of State’s Office of International 
Visitors will manage the program. The Office of International Visitors will also be 
in consultation with Sister Cities International and the National Council of Inter- 
national Visitors. The partnership between NCIV and SCI combines the strengths 
of two internationally recognized networks of citizen diplomats. 


Sister Cities International, 

1424 K Street, NW, Suite 600, 
Washington, DC, September 12, 2000. 

Dr. Sherry Mueller, 

Executive Director, 

National Council of International Visitors. 

Dear Dr. Mueller: 

Sister Cities International (SCI) would like to express its enthusiastic support for 
the GrassRoots Exchange and Training Program (GREAT), which you will be pre- 
senting to the Senate International Operations Subcommittee on September 14th. 
We believe that this proposal combines the unique strengths of both our organiza- 
tions, and will foster an innovative, focused and sustainable approach to the Inter- 
national Visitor Program. 

Sister Cities International is committed to fostering citizen diplomacy through its 
incredible network of 3500 communities linked together around the world in 137 dif- 
ferent countries. Our local chapters bring together municipal officials and commu- 
nity leaders to foster international exchange programs. These efforts are volunteer 
based, and bring out the very best in international collaboration. We recognize the 
importance of partnerships in achieving our goals, and we welcome this opportunity 
to work together with your organization to put forward this new initiative to the 
Senate International Operations Subcommittee. 

Increasingly, local governments through their sister city programs, are seeking 
new ways in which to foster international engagement at the community level. As 
globalization sweeps our planet, our cities and towns are committed to building 
“globally competitive communities.” This is being done through partnerships with 
civic and educational institutions, with business and technology centers, and 
through citizens and their nonprofit organizations. 

Building “globally competitive communities” requires our communities to adapt 
and change within our rapidly globalizing planet. It is about: 

• Enabling our communities and their citizens to be globally competitive, not just 
economically but in every aspect of life. While economics are critically impor- 
tant, communities must also be competitive in terms of education, the environ- 
ment, health and other quality of life issues, which form the very fabric or our 
communities. 

• Providing a platform for our citizens to be engaged as “global citizens” in an 
effort to build international bridges of friendship, mutual respect, and support. 

• Establishing partnerships, linkages and coalitions and unleashing the incredible 
interests, passions, and talents or citizens have for making a difference by 
“thinking globally and acting locally.” 

The GrassRoots Exchange and Training Program (GREAT) is a very important 
new initiative. Sister Cities International stands with the National Council of Inter- 
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national Visitors on presenting this proposal to Senator Grams and the Inter- 
national Operations Subcommittee, which he chairs. 

Sincerely yours, 

Chuck Stokke, President, 

Sister Cities International, 
Former Mayor, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

Tim Honey, Executive Director, 

Sister Cities International. 


Piedmont Triad Council for International Visitors, Inc., 

815 West Market Street, 
Greensboro, NC, September 11, 2000. 

Triad Resources Speak Out For PTCIV 

“... I have had the opportunity of meeting (PTCIV) visitors from around the world 
including Morocco, Korea, and all parts of Europe. These meetings have benefited the 
Center and assisted us in planning some of our programs . . . including an upcoming 
sojourn to Morocco for our Bryan School MBA students. ” 

Riad Ajami, Director 

Center for Global Business Education and Research 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 

“At the time, Sara Lee happened in be having difficulty resolving a trademark 
issue in Korea. Leon Porter, who was then Chief Counsel of Sara Lee Personal Prod- 
ucts, and I were able to have very productive meetings with these two gentlemen (dis- 
tinguished Korean lawyers).” 

Arthur J. DeBaugh, Chief Counsel 
International Property Law Department 
Sara Lee Corporation 
Winston-Salem, NC 

“... a visit from citizens of Uzbekistan . . . was a mutually joyous event — particu- 
larly in the eleventh grade Honors English class made up of Asian, African-Amer- 
ican, Palestinian and Caucasian students.” 

Dr. Ann Pember, Special Populations Coordinator 
Ben L. Smith High School 
Greensboro, NC 

“At one of the meetings, I met ... an enterprising young fellow from Lithuania. 
I subsequently engaged him to handle our affairs in the Baltic States . . . which re- 
sulted in us being able to widen our sources of imported plywood ... I consider my 
dues and time to PTCIV a worthwhile endeavor and feel both myself and my com- 
pany get an excellent return on our investment.” 

William F. Doran, Vice President 
Hardwood Plywood Sales 
Columbia Forest Products 
Greensboro, NC 

“I was pleased to receive Mr. Mallia and Mr. Azzopardi and you, yourself I agree 
that each opportunity we use to share information reduces the wall of ignorance 
which separates and cripples us.” 

Maya Angelou 
Reynolds Professor 
Wake Forest University 
Winston-Salem, NC 

“I have found occasions arranged by PTCTV to be far more productive than those 
occurring under other circumstances . . . Local government is of particular interest 
to many visitors since it is the critical link between individuals, neighborhoods, and 
requisite services. It is a ‘missing link’ in many nations accustomed to totalitarian 
systems and the absence of authority at the local level.” 

Carolyn S. Allen, Former Mayor 
City of Greensboro, NC 

“It is impossible to put a monetary value on the goodwill and contacts that have 
been generated by the dozens of visitors I have met over the years I now have busi- 
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ness contacts all over the world which I believe are of great value to me. I thank you 
and the PTCTV for the outstanding job you do in promoting global contacts.” 

Joe Carroll, Publisher 
Furniture/Today 
High Point, NC 

“(. PTCTV) offers a viable, established vehicle for volunteers to participate in Inter- 
national goodwill efforts ... as evidenced by the long roster of visitors to our region. 
The many volunteers and small staff of PTCTV operate very effectively as a highly 
specialized mentoring organization with clearly substantiated and documented in- 
stances of ‘satisfied customers’” 

Thomas L. Stapleton, CED/FM 

Manager, Business Assistance and Development 

City of Greensboro, NC 

“... I have observed . . . international visitors . . . have gained a clearer apprecia- 
tion of the culture and business opportunities afforded by our area . . . These Visitors 
(who already hold responsible positions in their communities) often attain positions 
of leadership and . . . will . . . encourage commerce and communication with our 
area and the State of North Carolina.” 

Jonathan V. Maxwell, County Attorney 
Guilford County, NC 

“Not only have you promoted better awareness of this area within our own citi- 
zenry, but you have also educated many folks from overseas about the Triad, its in- 
dustry, culture, and people ... At the University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
... we have developed strong programs of cooperation with Romania and Moldova, 
largely built upon contacts provided though PTCTV auspices.” 

Charles H. Lyons 

Associate Provost for International Programs 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 

Excerpts from letters on hie at the office of The Piedmont Triad Council for Inter- 
national Visitors, Inc. Document updated: July 27, 2000. 


International Diplomacy Council, 

San Francisco Bay Area, September 12, 2000. 

To: Sherry L. Mueller 
Subject: Senate Hearing 

On behalf of the 1,200 member International Diplomacy Council of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, I am writing to respectfully urge you to expand support of the Inter- 
national Visitor Program. IDC was founded 48 years ago and is one of the largest 
international visitor programs in the country. We schedule over 14,000 professional 
and cultural appointments for approximately 1,500 visitors each year. 

Our two and one-half year old Education Enrichment Program brings the inter- 
national visitor into the classroom with in depth discussion on human rights, rule 
of law, economics, HIV/AIDS, international relations, the list goes on. In its short 
life, over 4,400 Bay Area students and teachers have been impacted by this highly 
acclaimed program. In fact, we cannot keep up with the student and teacher de- 
mand! And the 400 plus international visitors who have participated in this pro- 
gram find it one of the most rewarding parts of their U.S. visit. 

The International Visitor Program advances the U.S. national interest by putting 
a human face on American foreign policy, sharing American values and democratic 
institutions, and by fostering economic ties with rapid developing overseas markets. 
Large and small businesses in the nine Bay Area counties, including Silicon Valley, 
have benefited significantly from the professional appointments with the visitors. 
Business development opportunities have occurred through many of these meet- 
ings — Hewlett-Packard, Cisco Systems, Oracle, AirTouch and some of the small and 
upcoming e-commerce companies to name just a few. 

We count on your committee’s support for international education and cultural ex- 
change. 

Sharon deZordo, 
Executive Director. 
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North Arkansas College, 
Harrison, AR, September 8, 2000. 


To: Sherry Mueller 

Subject: Exchange Programs and the National Interest 

Since June of 1988, North Arkansas College in Harrison, Arkansas has served as 
the host of the Harrison Council for International Visitors (HCIV), an associate 
council of the Arkansas Council for International Visitors (ACIV), one of the mem- 
bers of the National Council for International Visitors (NCIV) network. Our location 
in a small, rural community in the Ozark Mountains has enabled Northark and 
HCIV’s local volunteers to offer special experiences to our guests from other coun- 
tries. These international visitors have been unanimous in their praise for the per- 
sonal attention they’ve received and the quality of their experiences in Harrison. In 
return, our local “citizen diplomats” have had an opportunity to meet emerging lead- 
ers from more than 60 different countries. These international visitors have made 
numerous presentations to area college and high school classes, civic clubs, and 
other groups. 

The benefits of having a CIV in a community of our size are innumerable. The 
program has literally offered our area citizens and Northark’s students a window 
on the world, exposing them to people, ideas, and cultures that they otherwise 
would never have had an opportunity to experience. 

This program is a shining example of the positive outcomes that can result when 
local volunteers, guided by experienced professionals, are given an opportunity to 
assist their country in its quest to be a positive influence in the global community. 

If better understanding of other cultures and people is vital to United States secu- 
rity interests, certainly the Visitors Program is critically important in that effort. 


Jordan, Dunlap, Prather & Harris, L.L.P., 

Bank One Preston, Suite 400, 8111 Preston Rd., 

Dallas, TX, September 12, 2000. 

To: Sherry Mueller 

The Dallas Committee for Foreign Visitors, acting under the auspices of the Dal- 
las Council for World Affairs, was formed more than 40 years ago by Mrs. Clyde 
Emery, deceased. This organization has at its purposes: 

“A. To receive foreign visitors sent to Dallas by the various governmental 
agencies, and to provide them personalized local itineraries, including profes- 
sional appointments and hospitality, satisfying the requirements suggested by 
U.S. embassies, through the national programming agencies. 

“B. To involve as many local citizens as possible in each visitor’s program, 
without exploiting the visitor. 

“C. To continue serving as an all-volunteer organization.” 

We strongly believe that these three elements are like a three legged stool. All 
must be present for the best results. 

Others may address the impact of the citizen to citizen approach on the lives and 
careers of the many thousands of foreign visitors who have come to Dallas and re- 
ceived the benefit of our collective services. For our part, the participation of our 
volunteers has had immense impact upon their own lives. Friendships have been 
formed extending throughout the world. We have learned much of the world and 
have come to a better understanding that we are all part of the human race with 
more similarities than differences. Reciprocal visits have been made. Home hospi- 
tality has affected the families of our volunteers. This perhaps is best illustrated by 
the following story: 

Jill was a senior in highschool. Her mother and father and her grandmother had 
all been active in the work of our organization since shortly after its inception. Jill 
grew up with meeting guests from all over the world. In her grandmother’s guest 
book there were people from over 60 countries who had been at her house. Jill was 
selected as TACT finalist. This is the Teen Age Citizenship Tribute sponsored by 
the Dallas Morning News. In the final selection process, Jill was asked the question, 
“What person do you admire the most that you know and why?” She promptly re- 
plied, “It would be a teacher from Afghanistan I met at our home; who if he was 
lucky would eventually own a bicycle. He had such a love of his country and was 
so committed to serving his students and his country that I greatly respected and 
admired this man.” 
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This is but an example of the effect of the International Visitor Program upon our 
several hundred volunteers who over the years have labored and enjoyed the work 
and opportunity to meet with interesting people from throughout the world. We be- 
lieve that they have made a contribution to international understanding whereby 
they become a personification of the U.S. for the visitor and similarly the visitor has 
become a personification of his or her country to our volunteers. 

This program should be increased. At our end, we act as an all volunteer organi- 
zation donating our time and money in the interests of better international under- 
standing and because we enjoy it. 

Respectfully, 


Jerry N. Jordan, 
Chair Elect, Steering Committee, 
Dallas Committee for Foreign Visitors. 


Tulsa Global Alliance, 

2819 East 10th Street, 

Tulsa OK, September 12, 2000. 

To: Sherry L. Mueller 
Subject: NCIV Testimony 
Dear Sherry: 

Below is some additional information about Tulsa Global Alliance and our experi- 
ence with the International Visitor Progrant. 

Tulsa Global Alliance annually hosts between 100 and 125 visitors from over 30 
countries through the U.S. Department of State International Visitor Program. 
These visitors interacted with over 700 Oklahomans during their professional meet- 
ings and home hospitality experiences and have had a substantial and positive im- 
pact on our community, economically and culturally. International visitors have 
served as guest speakers in local classrooms, assisted local businesses in making 
contacts abroad, and offered hospitality to Oklahomans who visit their countries. 

I hope this helps. 

Bob Lieser, 
Program Director. 


MEXICAN VISITOR — MARCH, 1999 

Tulsa Global Alliance (TGA) hosted Dr. Zidane Zeraoui, and International Visitor 
from Mexico, from March 23-26, 1999. Dr. Zeraoui is Director of the International 
Relations Department at the Institute Tecnologico y de Estudios Superiores de 
Monterrey (Monterrey Tec) in Monterrey, Mexico. In keeping with Dr. Zeraoui’s in- 
terest in U.S.-Mexican relations, TGA arranged professional meetings with media, 
government agencies, NGOs and civic groups that represent the Hispanic commu- 
nity of Tulsa. 

During his visit to Tulsa, Dr. Zeraoui enjoyed home hospitality with Mr. Rodger 
Randle, Professor of International Relations at the University of Oklahoma Tulsa 
campus. He has also served as President of Sister Cities International and is a 
former Mayor of Tulsa. Since March 1999, Dr. Zeraoui has returned to Tulsa as a 
guest of Prof. Randle and the University of Oklahoma. The two of them are orga- 
nizing a joint conference between the University of Oklahoma and Monterry Tec 
that will take place both in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Monterrey, Mexico. 

The conference, scheduled for Spring of 2001, will focus on U.S.-Mexican relations 
and on each country’s perceptions of the other. “Dr. Zeraoui’s visit shows how the 
International Visitor Program can bring about long-term relationships between in- 
stitutions in the United States and other countries. This conference is a direct result 
of his visit to Tulsa and could contribute to improved U.S.-Mexican understanding.” 

KAZAKH VISITORS — JUNE, 2000 

From June 7-10, 2000, TGA hosted a group of International Visitors from 
Kazakhstan through the U.S. Department of State Office of International Visitors. 
This program was coordinated nationally by Meridian International Center. The 
three Kazakhs, reporters from the city of Atyrau, report on the oil and gas industry 
and its impact on the environment. Atyrau is located about fifty miles north of a 
vast petroleum reserve in the northern Caspian Sea that may well be the largest 
oil discovery anywhere in the world in the past 20 years. 
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During their visit to Tulsa, they met with representatives of the Tulsa World and 
KJRH Channel 2 to find out how reporters research stories in the United States, 
and with staff of the Oklahoma Energy Resources Board (OERB) to learn about 
OERB’s efforts at cleaning up abandoned oil sites. The highlights of their stay in 
Oklahoma were visits to Parker Drilling and Phillips Petroleum, two companies cur- 
rently doing business in Kazakhstan. The meetings focused on the two companies’ 
operations in Kazakhstan and the steps taken by both companies to address envi- 
ronmental concerns. At Parker Drilling, the company’s chairman, Mr. Robert 
Parker, Sr., and the Vice President for Corporate Business Development, Mr. John 
Gass, hosted the visitors. 

At Phillips Petroleum, the visitors met Mr. Edd Grigsby Vice President for Inves- 
tor and Public Relations, and Mr. Bill Berry, Vice President for the Eurasia Division 
of Phillips Petroleum Corporation. Mr. Grigsby said that the visit was “a good exam- 
ple of how the International Visitor program can introduce American businesses to 
potentially useful contacts abroad.” 


[From the Sapulpa Daily Herald, September 13, 1999] 

Peruvian Political and Legal Advisor Visits Creek County 

He was here by invitation. Arriving fresh from a whirlwind tour of New York City 
and Washington D.C., the Peruvian visitor who arrived at the Creek County Court- 
house in Sapulpa Friday afternoon came with the express purpose to meet local offi- 
cials in mid-America to learn how the electoral machine here works, by examining 
specifically how it works in Creek County. In all actuality, it would be his first real 
look at how democracy in the United States operates. 

Guillermo Gonzalez, a chief political and legal advisor to three members of the 
Peruvian Congress — and a potential Congressional candidate in his own right — en- 
tered the office of the Creek County Election Board, accompanied by interpreter 
Dylan G. Westfeldt, and was greeted at the door by Creek County Election Board 
Secretary Joy Naifeh and state Sen. Ted Fisher. The visit was arranged by the 
Tulsa Global Alliance under the auspices of the U.S. Information Agency’s inter- 
national Visitor Program. The Tulsa Global Alliance is a non-profit organization 
dedicated to promoting international awareness and understanding throughout 
Northeastern Oklahoma. 

“It’s wonderful having you here,” Naifeh said, extending a hand. Naifeh manages 
the electoral process for the 39 voting polls throughout Creek County. Gonzalez, 
speaking through Westfeldt, said he was pleased to be here, and after a moment 
of introduction, began immediately to ask about Creek County’s political engine. 
“Well, over there is one of our voting machines,” Naifeh said, pointing to the com- 
puterized instrument that reads bar-coded data from the various polling sites. The 
small crowd hovered over the device for a moment, looking at the printed materials 
similar to what is used during an actual election. After a moment, Naifeh invited 
them into her office for a more detailed interview and discussion. 

Once inside, Westfeldt, speaking for Gonzalez, gave a little more explanation for 
Gonzalez’s visit. He said Gonzalez, who holds a law degree and has worked as a 
journalist in both print and electronic media, wanted to see how the administration 
of elections happen in mid-America, more because he didn’t want to focus on the 
large metropolitan areas. “He wanted to see how elections in small cities worked,” 
Naifeh said later. “Having learned about Oklahoma from the Oklahoma City bomb- 
ing and the recent tornadoes and his knowledge of the Five Civilized Tribes, that’s 
why he wanted to come here,” she said. Besides, Westfeldt said, Gonzalez has a 
wide range of experience in political, legal and academic positions and he wanted 
to learn how election integrity is maintained. “He’s also interested in the role of leg- 
islative staffs at the state level as well as the federal level and political cam- 
paigning,” Westfeldt said. 

In Peru, the political engine has less regulation than it does in the U.S., said 
Fisher, who was present not merely to greet the visitors and offer his insights on 
the Oklahoma political machine, but because he also chairs the Economic Develop- 
ment Committee and he’s a member of the Tulsa Global Alliance. “It’s good to know 
your neighbors,” Fisher said. “When you know them, understanding creates a bond, 
and a bond trust. And from that trust, peoples of the world can learn to live and 
work in harmony.” 
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To: Sherry L. Mueller 

From: Patricia Gehri <ICCF.FL@worldnet.att.net> 

Subject: re congress 

The International Visitors Program benefits not only the International Visitors by 
learning about our nation first hand, but it benefits our own citizens through cul- 
tural exchanges. One example, would be Belarus, here to follow the primary elec- 
tions in the Central Florida Area. These 10 visitors are the opposition party to a 
very dictatorial government. A panel was initiated which consisted of local govern- 
ment elected officials: this consisted of Mayors, Vice Mayors, Commissioners and 
news media. They had many questions to ask on our form of government and how 
our elected official ran a campaign. 

One Commissioner stated to the press that this was a humbling experience. Here 
Belarus was fighting to vote and have a free election and we had to answer that 
perhaps 19% to 22% would come out and vote for a local election. The exchanges 
that occur among our visitors, whether in schools, or a waste dump always brings 
about a positive understanding on both sides. The Intern programs and college cred- 
it program has enable this Council to open up the world to our student Interns. The 
more that our students and the community learn about our international visitors 
brings a strengthening respect for each other. There is no way to equate what one 
and one conversations means to our country, but we do feel by these International 
Visitors having the opportunity to ask questions and have our citizens answer them 
honestly brings about a mutual respect on both sides. Planting seeds of friendship 
and understanding is a lot cheaper than a peace keeping mission. 

Thanks, Patricia. 


To: Sherry Mueller 

From: Karen Turner <KTurner@IVCCinti.Org> 

Subject: September 14th Hearing 

Sherry, 

Listed below are some quotes from a tri-fold publication we use that may be help- 
ful: 

Dr. George Vredeveld, University of Cincinnati Center for Economic Education: 
“IVC plays an important role in enhancing global understanding. Visitors learn from 
local hosts and these hosts learn from visitors. Importantly, our community learns 
more about itself through the opportunity that the IVC makes available to us.” 

David B. Lee, Marketing Director, F&W Publications, Inc.: “What a wonderful 
program for Cincinnati. In todays increasingly global world and economy, we need 
to understand and relate to other cultures. . . .” 

10th Grade Student, Lakota High School: “Dear International Visitors Council, 
Thank you for sending our class newspapers. Since we are learning about diversity, 
it was fun to read about it in a newspaper for a change. I normally don’t get a 
chance to read the paper. From getting to read these papers, I feel more in touch 
with the world.” 

Joe Mass, president of JTM Food Group: “I am grateful the International Visitors 
Council gives me the opportunity to exchange viewpoints with other cultures. I am 
glad to have the opportunity to help, in some small way, to get Russia on its feet. 
The stability of our global economy impacts my business directly. IVC does a great 
job helping our foreign visitors gain useful knowledge in growing their businesses.” 

From an International Visitor: “This IVC Program taught me that Americans are 
anxious to share their knowledge and experience. . . and that they’re willing to learn 
from us to.” 


To: Sherry L. Mueller 

From: Diane Elton <delton@ucracl .ucr.edu> 

Subject: Comments for Hearing 
My Personal Gratitude for a Lifetime Civic Gift. 

Having studied abroad for the academic year 1969-70, I was thrilled to realize a 
dream of finally visiting Washington, D.C. after having seen the capitals of so many 
other nations. The IYP and Riverside’s local affiliate, The International Relations 
Council, permitted this onetime 26-year old to visit her nation’s capital as a citizen 
diplomat. With that 1975 COSERV/NCIV conference, I felt the palpable difference 
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of freedom and access available to me as a U.S. citizen from what I had felt as a 
young visitor, for example to the former Soviet Union. Indeed over these decades, 
I relish my exchanges with colleagues who also express their gratitude to the IVP 
for permitting them to “feel” the connectedness between what we offer in service to 
international understanding and foreign policy in our home towns and the national 
perspective in Washington, D.C. I truly do not know of a more effective means of 
linking the legislative and executive profiles of this country in the minds and hearts 
of individual citizens than the International Visitor Program. 

IMPACT SPOTS 

(1) Volunteers worry how a former delegate of a GrassRoots Democracy (Phelps 
Stokes) group is doing with his NGO promoting community justice ... in Colombia. 
Volunteers reassured a couple of years later during a local visit by the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Colombia that all is well. 

The Department of State needs to be able to continue to provide this full domestic 
array of expression of our foreign policy. The nature of world affairs requires mul- 
tiple and reinforcing experiences for an informed citizenry who will better engage 
the International Visitor. 

(2) A stunning model of healthful living, the Executive Director of New Zealand 
Nutrition Foundation extols a class of attenuates at one of the most ethnically di- 
verse high schools to pay attention to their nutrition. According to the coach, the 
athletes really did exhibit, at least for a month, different eating patterns. Beyond 
the improved performance in sport the visitor promised, the students commented 
that was the first personal interaction they had had with someone from New Zea- 
land and inquired how she got all the way to Riverside, California. 

So developed the opportunity to educate some emerging voters of America on the 
impact and value of volunteering and how the government develops foreign policy. 
Besides, we all like to think that the team won that day’s tough Homecoming game 
with the extra IVP boost. 

(3) Quick! A What do you know about Djibouti? message raced through the volun- 
teer ranks as Riversiders prepared to receive the first visitor from this new country. 
Nothing in print from ordinary sources, save the masterful briefing prepared by the 
Post. 

This IVP provided the extremely important message about the fast-changing, con- 
temporary political world. Our volunteers felt compelled to campaign for more for- 
eign news in local press and an expansion of resources in the local library. 

(4) Unexpected Memorable Spirituality. Completing a visit on governance with the 
Tribal Council of the San Manual Band of Mission Indians, the Mayor of Santiago 
del Estero, Argentina, asked for the closing moment. With eloquence equal to the 
native tongue of the Band, the Mayor (not a native speaker) recited in the language 
of the indigenous tribe of his city a beautiful “poem” which turned out to be the 
Lord’s prayer. Silence and emotion crossed cultures. 

Many aspects of the IVP can not be measured. Testimonials must be given equal 
or higher value than mere quantitative reports. 


To: Sherry L. Mueller 

From: Albuquerque C. International-Visitors 
Subject: ACIV Inputs for Sept. 14 Hearing 

Dear Sherry, thank you for requesting our input for your hearing. Here are our 
ideas: 

ACIV is an all volunteer organization which hosts approximately 300 visitors an- 
nually. We believe that peace in the world happens when people know and trust 
one another. 

Our volunteers meet and escort visitors throughout Albuquerque and New Mexico, 
and home hospitality often provides international visitors their first exposure to an 
American home. 

Our “citizen diplomats” are very motivated by the very positive interactions and 
feedback we receive from our visitors. 

For example: A recent visitor from Hong Kong stated: “The opportunity to got to 
ordinary people’s home gave me a better understanding of the American Society.” 

A visitor from Vietnam said: “A visit to Isleta Pueblo completely changed my un- 
derstanding of the Native American.” 

Sherry, best of luck. Could you please send us a copy of your final testimony? 

Bill Yarnall. 
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To: Sherry L. Mueller 

From: Maria Wrigley, Director, UCLA International Visitors Bureau 
Subject: Importance of the International Visitors Program 

Dear Sherry: In response to your request in support of the International Visitor 
Program, I would like to submit following statement. 

The UCLA International Visitors Bureau has actively supported the International 
Visitor Program since 1967 and has served as a liaison between UCLA administra- 
tors/faculty and international academic and professional leaders. The staff and vol- 
unteer “citizen diplomats” have provided appropriate contacts between hundreds of 
international visitors and the UCLA community which have developed into, mutu- 
ally beneficially, intellectual exchanges and strategic alliances. 

The UCLA curriculum, research, and cultural programs encompass a broad spec- 
trum of instruction and inquiry with respect to the nations, peoples and languages 
of the world. The University is a magnet to visiting scholars who wish to engage 
in the exchange of knowledge around the globe. 

It is of vital importance to foster these international exchange programs which 
play a major role in enhancing international understanding among citizens of the 
world. 

We urge the support of this people-to-people International Visitor Program. 

We wish you a very successful presentation to a cause, which we, at the UCLA 
International Visitors Bureau, strongly support — to foster international under- 
standing. 


University of California, Los Angeles, 

International Visitors Center, 

Los Angeles, CA, Semptember 9, 2000. 

Sherry Mueller, Ph.D., 

National Council for International Visitors, 

1420 K Street, NW, Suite 800, 

Washington, DC. 


Dear Sherry: 


I have been a volunteer in the UCLA International Visitors Bureau for several 
years. Meeting many international visitors sponsored by the State Department has 
been a most rewarding and enriching experience. As a volunteer “citizen diplomat” 
I provide support to the staff members of the UCLA International Visitors Bureau 
and have established personal friendships with visitors from around the globe. 

I strongly recommend the support of the international exchange programs in our 
national interest. 

Sincerely, 


Annette Lehmann. 


Springfield Commission on International Visitors, 

109 North Seventh, 
Springfield, IL, September 13, 2000. 

Re: Statement of support for the International Visitors Program 
The City of Springfield created the Springfield Commission on International Visi- 
tors in 1962. For 38 years volunteers have enthusiastically contributed their time, 
local and state leaders have been actively involved in the programming, and thou- 
sands of internationals have benefited from their visits to Springfield. The fact that 
this city has sustained this program with financial support and staffing for almost 
40 years says more than anything else does about its importance and value to our 
community. 


Karen Hasara, Mayor . 
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Prepared Statements Submitted for the Record 


Prepared Statement of the American Association of Intensive English 

Programs (AAIEP) 

Mr. Chairman: 

We deeply appreciate this opportunity to encourage our government to support 
the President’s April 19, 2000 Memorandum on International Education Policy, in 
which he stated “We are committed to . . . encouraging students from other coun- 
tries to study in the United States.” The biggest single discouragement to such stu- 
dent mobility is the existence of outdated regulations which lead to inappropriate 
and expensive visa-processing at U.S. consular posts, and an unnecessary enforce- 
ment burden on the already overburdened U.S. immigration system. 

Our organization represents the intensive English program sector of higher edu- 
cation. Over 300,000 international visitors come to the United States every year to 
learn English and to experience American life. These visitors represent a significant 
part of the U.S. export economy, spending over $2 billion annually. Their visits to 
the U.S. and enrollments in intensive English programs (hereafter IEP) are fully fi- 
nanced from their own or other funds from abroad. These nonimmigrant visitors 
should not be confused with non English-speaking residents of the U.S. or immi- 
grants whose English instruction is publicly funded. These visitors bring far more 
financial benefit to the communities in which they stay than merely paying tuition 
to intensive English programs. They stay with families or in extended-stay lodging, 
they rent or buy cars, they visit local tourist attractions. 

Other English-speaking countries (principally Australia, Canada and the United 
Kingdom) compete aggressively for this IEP market. They already enjoy a signifi- 
cant advantage in this competition over the U.S. in having very active government 
support for their industry along with less stringent entry requirements for this low- 
risk group. 

In addition to the enormous financial benefits these 300,000 international visitors 
bring to the communities in which they stay, they represent a very significant for- 
eign policy asset when they return home. They are exceptionally well placed by edu- 
cational and family background (as well as by their English training) to achieve po- 
sitions in the leadership elite of their countries. They remember their time in our 
country with affection and respect. This translates into a web of invaluable connec- 
tions for the U.S. around the world. 

This is a young industry: most U.S. intensive English programs were established 
in the 1970’s and 1980’s. It has grown as mass tourism, globalization, open markets, 
and the pervasive influence of the United States have grown. Knowledge of the 
English language is now recognized as prerequisite to success in the global economy. 

The United States is alone among English-speaking countries in treating short- 
term English-language program participants as equivalent to long-term students, 
requiring student visas, rather than as tourists. This requirement unnecessarily and 
very significantly increases costs at overseas U.S. consular posts, and leads to large 
numbers of potential visitors choosing Australia, Canada, or the United Kingdom 
for their short study-visit, rather than the United States. This increase in govern- 
ment-costs, and decrease in export-income, comes with no improvement in the integ- 
rity of the U.S. immigration system. 

We urge your attention to the removal of outdated and unnecessary obstacles to 
international student mobility. 


Prepared Statement of the Fulbright Association 

The Fulbright Association is a private, nonprofit membership association of more 
than 6,000 Fulbright alumni. The Fulbright Association supports and promotes the 
Fulbright Program and works to strengthen the national and global networks of 
Fulbright alumni. The Association facilitates relationships among, and the public 
service of, former Fulbright grantees. The Association’s 37 chapters across the coun- 
try provide hospitality and enrichment activities for foreign Fulbright students, 
scholars, and teachers during their stay in the Unied States 

International educational and cultural exchange initiatives like the Fulbright Pro- 
gram bring considerable and tangible benefits to the U.S. national interest. These 
people-to-people exchanges benefit the economy, strengthen the educational system, 
and enrich not only the lives of the exchange participants, but the communities and 
institutions in which they reside and work. 
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Since its establishment by Congress in 1946, the Fulbright Program has provided 
grants to over 200,000 individuals. These Fulbright exchanges between U.S. stu- 
dents, teachers, and scholars and their counterparts in approximately 140 other 
countries result in significant benefits to U.S. communities. The Fulbright Program 
helps to strengthen relationships among individuals and institutions across borders, 
promoting a more stable and peaceful world. Fulbright exchanges develop critical 
foreign language, cross-cultural and area studies skills needed among U.S. citizens 
to meet the challenges of a new century. Through its merit-based, open, selection 
processes and its bilateral decision-making, the Fulbright Program provides extraor- 
dinary opportunities for sharing knowledge and for promoting democratic values. 

Core funding from the U.S. government supports the global Fulbright Program 
and helps to leverage cost-sharing from a significant number of foreign governments 
and from private sources. In order to secure the foundation of Fulbright exchanges 
worldwide and to maximize opportunities to leverage other resources, restoration of 
adequate U.S. funding is essential. Cuts in funding since 1996 have diminished U.S. 
capacity to identify and develop U.S. leaders with critical international perspectives 
and foreign leaders with informed perceptions of U.S. goals. The Fulbnght Pro- 
gram — whose acceptance here and abroad is a national asset — furthers long-term 
U.S. interests in an increasingly complex international geopolitical world and must 
be funded accordingly. 

The Fulbright Association advocates increased support for the Fulbright Program 
and other international educational and cultural exchanges. A renewed commitment 
to international exchanges would indicate recognition of the broad and vital role ex- 
changes play in strengthening the U.S. national interest both at home and abroad. 


Prepared Statement of Dr. Allan E. Goodman, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Institute of International Education 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. 

Thank you for affording me this opportunity to submit this statement for the 
record on a topic that is so important to America’s future. Increasing international 
educational exchange is the best investment we can make to assure a more peaceful 
world and one in which America has friends. By focusing attention on this issue, 
the Subcommittee is helping to promote a national, bipartisan consensus on an issue 
of critical import for the 21st Century. 

For the past two years, I have been the President and Chief Executive Officer of 
the Institute of International Education (HE). Prior to that I spent nearly 20 years 
as a dean at the Georgetown University School of Foreign Service and director of 
graduate programs there. I have also served in government. In both worlds, my 
focus has been on preparing people to live and work in the ever more interconnected 
global economy in which we now live. 

The Institute of International Education is the world leader in the exchange of 
people and ideas. The Institute was founded at the end of World War I by two win- 
ners of the Nobel Peace Prize, Elihu Root and Nicholas Murray Butler, and a re- 
nowned professor of diplomatic history, Stephen P. Duggan. They founded the Insti- 
tute on the premise that educational exchange would foster an understanding of 
other peoples and cultures and, in the long run, make the world a less dangerous 
place. 

We at HE design and administer a range of programs which foster international 
educational exchange. We do this for governmental agencies, corporations and foun- 
dations. HE has administered the Fulbright Educational Exchange Program on be- 
half of the U.S. Department of State since its inception. HE proposed and then lob- 
bied for the creation of the non-immigrant student visa in 1921, and is today the 
leading source of information on student mobility and study abroad opportunities 
for students, scholars and college foreign student advisors. In November, during 
International Education Week, we will be issuing the results of the 51st annual cen- 
sus of international educational exchange trends, known in the trade as Open Doors. 

For half a century, the United States has been the destination of choice for those 
studying abroad. We are still the world leader, but the percentage of those studying 
here has declined from over 40% to 30% in tbe past ten years. The implications of 
a continued erosion of this market share are ominous. It will adversely affect our 
economic security, our colleges and our future. 

Nearly 500,000 foreign students study in the United States each year. The De- 
partment of Commerce considers this an export of services valued at $13 billion dol- 
lars annually. Other countries have for years been seeking to encroach on the 
Unites States’ market share for foreign study. For purely economic reasons, the U.S. 
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should protect this. For policy reasons, we should seek to have the largest possible 
number of students from abroad experience life in our country and come to under- 
stand our democratic institutions and our economic system. 

Foreign students coming to the United States are important to America’s future. 
Studying here gives them an opportunity to observe and to live in an open demo- 
cratic system of government, experiencing all the freedoms we take for granted. 
They perfect their English language skills and learn about the economic potential 
of our country as a trading partner. Upon their return to their country of origin, 
they take with them an appreciation of democracy that is sure to influence their 
relationship with their own government. Their perspectives are informed by their 
personal experience of American values and the American way of life. As they ma- 
ture professionally, they will be more inclined to turn to the States as a supplier 
of products with which they have some familiarity. Those who enter the diplomatic 
corps or other government service will view the U.S. with an understanding and ap- 
preciation that can only come from having lived here. 

On June 18 of last year, British Prime Minister Tony Blair launched a campaign 
to increase the number of international students in the U.K. by 75,000. His stated 
goal is “to have 25 percent of the global market share of higher education students” 
studying in the U.K. In pursuing that, his government has funded a $7.78 million 
marketing campaign to develop the U.K. educational brand. In launching the cam- 
paign, Blair noted the long term mutual benefits: 

People who are educated here have a lasting tie to our country. They pro- 
mote Britain around the world, helping our trade and our diplomacy. It is 
easier for our executives and our diplomats to do business with people fa- 
miliar with Britain. 

Similar initiatives have been announced in recent months by the governments of 
France, Germany and Australia. These countries recognize the dividends that ac- 
crue from opening educational doors. Their academic leaders truly believe in the im- 
portance of intercultural learning. 

Our colleges and universities need the intellectual stimulation that foreign stu- 
dents provide, especially at the undergraduate level. About four percent of students 
enrolled in American higher education are non-U. S. citizens. As a former professor, 
I know that having foreign students in class changes not only how one teaches, but 
also what students learn. With so few Americans studying abroad, increasing the 
number of foreign students here offers an opportunity for U.S. students to learn 
from, and work together with, someone from another culture. 

For students from the U.S., an opportunity to study abroad, to learn other lan- 
guages and other cultures, is essential preparation for senior management positions 
in global corporations. Today only about 115,000, less than one percent of American 
college students study abroad, however, and very few speak a second language flu- 
ently. We can and should do better. Indeed we must, if our corporations are to re- 
tain their competitive strength in this world economy. 

With the advent of a new century and an unprecedented period of globalization, 
the United States needs a policy to actively promote international educational ex- 
change. 

We have very few tools and not enough resources to assure America’s prominence 
in the international educational field. President Clinton took an initial step in this 
direction with the issuance of a memorandum to the Secretaries of State and of 
Education, directing them to work toward that end. Secretary of Education Richard 
Riley has addressed the elements of such a policy. Recently, the President declared 
the week of November 13 to 17 to be International Education Week. Congressman 
Ben Gilman, Chairman of the Committee on International Relations of the House 
of Representatives introduced legislation (The International Academic Opportunity 
Act of 2000, H.R. 4528) which, if enacted, would provide scholarship assistance to 
students with demonstrable financial need to assure them the opportunity to benefit 
from an international educational exchange opportunity. The Gilman Scholarships 
would be limited to U.S. citizen students receiving Pell Grant assistance. These are 
all welcome steps. 

The Administration’s proposed budget for the next fiscal year, includes $225 mil- 
lion for international educational exchanges such as the Fulbright Program. Public 
opinion polling in many developing countries tells us that the United States is per- 
ceived by many as the greatest threat to world peace today. The amount requested 
for educational exchange is woefully inadequate to support the single best means 
we have to rebut that sentiment. 

The budget also provides $3.1 million for overseas advising centers serving as the 
gateways for foreign students seeking to study in the United States. This compares 
to the investment of more than twice that by the U.K. to entice international stu- 
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dents to study there, and more by the other countries seeking a share of that mar- 
ket. 

We need champions in Congress to support educational exchange and to defend 
the government’s strategic role in encouraging it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for taking the leadership to highlight a topic of signifi- 
cance for our country as we enter the 21st Century, a century where not only what 
people learn, but where they learn it could make the difference between war and 
peace. 


Prepared Statement of Robert B. Kaplan, Emeritus Professor of Applied 

Linguistics (formerly, Department of Linguistics, University of Southern 

California) 

Please accept the following contribution to the hearing record on the benefits of 
International Education Programs. 

Knowledge depends critically on the free flow of information, and the free flow of 
information, in turn, depends on the ability of persons to move internationally for 
educational purposes. 

Over the past forty years, I have engaged actively in international education and 
therefore I take the liberty of speaking from the perspective of a private citizen and 
an expert. International educational activity has taken me to more than 30 coun- 
tries, has enabled me to “profess” at academic institutions in all those countries, and 
has further provided the opportunity to meet professional colleagues not only from 
the more than 30 countries indicated but from a much broader base. On the other 
hand, I have had the opportunity to teach literally thousands of international stu- 
dents studying in the United States. 

It is shocking that the United States has carelessly wasted the resources of the 
huge multilingualism of its own population and has failed to recognize the enormous 
foreign policy assets represented by International Education Programs. At the al- 
most trivial level, international students represent a significant “export” income. 
Quite aside from that, International Education not only brings talented individuals 
to the United States to study, but it permits U.S. citizens to travel to, and study 
in, other countries, in other cultures, among other ethnicities, and thus to learn 
other languages. The monolingualism of a significant part of the U.S. population is 
equally shocking. But the NAFSA statement on International Education is no doubt 
already a part of the hearing record, and there should be no need to rehearse its 
contents here. 

It is critical that the federal government take cognizance of the assets it has 
frittered away. The Congress, on the contrary, has enacted legislation the effect of 
which is to impose greater and greater barriers to the free movement of scholars 
and the free flow of information. The enactment of such legislation is based, at least 
in part, on a fear of the infiltration of “terrorists” into the U.S. society, but the num- 
ber of terrorists among international students (a trivial figure) is far exceeded by 
the number of terrorists who are U.S. citizens. The Congress and the federal agen- 
cies have imposed fees that guarantee the arrival in the United States of only some 
minor segment of the elite rather than the rank and file of the best and brightest. 

This letter is a heartfelt plea for rationality on the part of the Congress. There 
is, now more than ever before, a need for a national policy on International Edu- 
cation — a policy that will allocate resources to the uninhibited movement of intellec- 
tual talent into and out of this country, a policy that will facilitate the movement 
of intellectual talent rather than inhibit it, a policy that will not only remove polit- 
ical obstacles but that will take a rational approach to the financial support of rea- 
sonable costs to support such movement rather than putting the full burden on the 
backs of those least able to pay (it is a readily observable fact that the denser the 
bureaucracy the greater the cost of supporting it), a policy that will recognize the 
huge asset represented by multilingualism in the U.S. population and will simulta- 
neously support an increase in multilingualism by encouraging the learning of lan- 
guages other than English, a policy that will, once and for all, put an end to the 
illogicality of declaring English the official language of the United States, which, if 
enacted, will cost far more than the support of language learning and international 
exchange and which will constitute an absurdity akin to designating crab grass an 
endangered species. 

It is surely not too much to expect farsightedness and intelligence on the part of 
the country’s leadership. It is not too much to expect the Congress to act in tbe best 
interests of the nation rather than in the best interests of any political party, any 
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special pleading, any vestiges of isolationism drawing the nation into the past in- 
stead of moving it into the future. 

In 1990, the Native American Languages Act was enacted. The Senate is now con- 
sidering an amendment to that Act (S. 2688) to establish Native American language 
“survival” schools. This is a major step in the right direction. To preserve and aug- 
ment the linguistic diversity of the United States, why can’t the Congress consider 
similar legislation for all ethnic minority languages? And then it is only a small fur- 
ther step to act to insure language learning among English monolinguals. Such lin- 
guistic foresight will strengthen the nation, minimize intercultural misunder- 
standing, and assure that international educational exchanges will profit those who 
participate. 

There is nothing to lose, and everything to gain. I respectfully urge the Congress 
to enact, in the present session, a National International Education Policy designed 
to remove obstacles and enhance opportunity for all citizens. 


Prepared Statement of Dana Bresee Keeth, Director, International 
Scholars Office, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

We would like to contribute the following statement for the hearing record on the 
benefits of international education programs. This is in connection with the senate 
hearings on international education that were held on September 14. 

Speaking for the International Scholars Office at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, we strongly support an international education policy for the United 
States. MIT is committed to the exchange of foreign students and scholars, and to 
sending U.S. students and faculty members abroad for educational experiences. Out 
of a total body of 9,845 students, 2,255 are from overseas studying toward under- 
graduate and graduate degrees. In the course of a given year, nearly 1,400 scholars 
from overseas are teaching in their fields of specialization and/or undertaking 
ground breaking research in many technological fields here on campus. 

We are very encouraged by President Clinton’s April 19 memorandum calling for 
an international education policy, and are most eager to see such a policy put into 
practice. An international education policy highlights the importance to the U.S. of 
foreign student and scholar exchanges. It acknowledges the interdependence of the 
world and the growing importance of international educational exchanges, cross-cul- 
tural understanding and collaborative research. Such a policy sends a positive mes- 
sage of welcome to overseas students and scholars contemplating study in the U.S., 
and to those providing funds for their support. It can simultaneously promote for- 
eign language study in the United States and encourage U.S. students and scholars 
to seek more cultural and educational opportunities overseas. It can also provide in- 
centive to U.S. colleges and universities to initiate, promote and expand inter- 
national programs and activities. 

Implementing an international education policy would go a long way toward re- 
solving a national ambivalence about the value of foreign nationals. A united sense 
of purpose and an agreed upon set of goals would inform everything from edu- 
cational programs and opportunities to immigration regulations. It would help to 
dispel the erroneous image created in recent years that foreign students are synony- 
mous with terrorist acts. It would correct the longstanding misconception that the 
number of highly skilled and talented foreign scholars coming to share their knowl- 
edge and expertise in colleges and universities needs to be restricted each year due 
to labor market concerns. Immigration regulations, initiatives and procedures could 
be made to coincide with the national vision and fit into a more integrated whole. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to contribute to this very important dialog. 


Prepared Statement of World Learning 

When 23 young students embarked from New York harbor for France in June 
1932, the “Experiment in International Living” was born. Founder Donald Watt be- 
lieved that fostering deep connections between individuals by living and learning to- 
gether would transcend borders and create understanding between cultures, and ul- 
timately, peace. Nearly seven decades later in this age of globalization, his vision 
is more relevant than ever as individuals are increasingly important players in 
international relations. 

World Learning, one of the nation’s oldest and largest non-profit exchange organi- 
zations, based in Brattleboro, Vermont, continues to run Experiment programs. This 
summer over 900 high school students from 40 U.S. states were immersed in the 
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cultures of 24 countries around the world. In addition to the broader goals of mutual 
understanding and intercultural learning, such programs very personally change 
lives. Several current U.S. ambassadors and two members of the 106th Congress, 
for example, first gained an interest in foreign affairs as youth on Experiment pro- 
grams. 

World Learning and its accredited School for International Training (SIT) now ad- 
minister a wide range of international exchange programs, including college study 
abroad and professional skills training. While the majority of World Learning’s pro- 
grams — and exchange opportunities in general — are privately funded, World Learn- 
ing believes that federal public policy plays a critical role in the promotion of inter- 
national exchange. The government articulates the national interest rationale for 
international exchange and federally-sponsored programs leverage significant pri- 
vate resources. Therefore, World Learning is pleased to endorse President’s Clinton 
April 2000 International Education Policy and calls on the Committee to support bi- 
partisan legislation that would help to realize the goals set out in the policy. 

SIT Study Abroad offers 56 semester-length programs in 42 countries with a spe- 
cial emphasis on non-traditional locations; it is the largest sender of students to Af- 
rica and Asia. Programs have substantive themes such as community development 
and peace and conflict studies. SiT also has pioneered efforts to diversify the study 
abroad population, including providing scholarships to science students from His- 
torically Black Colleges and Universities. World Learning urges the Committee to 
offer a companion bill to Chairman Ben Gilman’s legislation, H.R. 4528, to establish 
a grant program so that students of limited financial means gain the opportunity to 
study abroad. 

In this short statement, we would like to highlight two English Language Pro- 
grams, small but important activities administered by World Learning’s School for 
International Training for the State Department’s Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs. The English Teaching Fellow Program sends some 40 teachers with 
Master’s degrees in English as a Second Language around the world to increase the 
American presence, enhance American cultural training, and improve academic 
standards in the teaching of English. A participant in Cambodia recently wrote that 
“The presence of an English Teaching Fellow has significantly improved English 
language teaching at my host institution, the Royal University of Phnom Penh.” 

The EFL Fellow Program sends seasoned American language professionals to 
serve in the Independent States of the former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
The primary objective of the program is to promote the teaching and learning of 
English as a vehicle to foster and develop democracy. A recent fellow increased un- 
derstanding of legal English in Romania by working with judges in four regions of 
the country. World Learning has found that these programs have high impact with 
limited investment and have demonstrated measurable success in meeting their ob- 
jectives. World Learning appreciates the continued support of the Committee for the 
English Language Programs. 

Finally, World Learning would like to thank the Foreign Relations Committee for 
its continued oversight as the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs moves to 
open to fair and transparent competition the large exchange program grants — some 
for the first time in 50 years. Expanding the pool of partners will help ensure that 
federally-sponsored exchange programs are of the highest quality and conducted in 
the most costeffective manner possible. 
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